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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Storm Centre 


For the last 3,500 years—from the day when the imperialist 
Agee sent his ships and chariots against Troy to the day 
when Sir Anthony Eden sent his ships and aeroplanes against Egypt 
—the Middle East has been a geographical and political storm 
centre. Today, quite apart from the sudden acute crisis caused by 
the ill-advised action of the British and French Governments, the 
area, as so often before, is one of the principal key positions in 
international affairs, for how and by whom the key is turned there 
may well decide whether the world is to have peace or war. This 
special issue of The Political Quarterly is devoted to an analysis by 
experts of the fundamental issues in the Middle East problem. The 
immediate dangerous and difficult crisis has, of course, in part 
influenced us in the choice of a subject for this special issue and it 
looms over every article, for it complicates every problem. But it 
would be a mistake to exaggerate its importance or its meaning. 
The ultimate problem of the Middle East, demanding the highest 
statesmanship for its solution, would have been there, threatenin 
the world’s peace in the next ten years, if the abortive seizure of 
the Suez Canal had never taken place. To begin with Agamemnon 
in the first sentence of these editorial notes is not a pedantic or 
academic anachronism. It is important, at the very beginning of 
any serious consideration of the Middle East A sy Yee to realise o 
extraordinarily ancient and deep-seated are the factors creating it. 
Of course, even in the Aegean and the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf things change a little in three or four thousand years, yet it is 
no exaggeration to say that, mutatis mutandis, the same 
graphical, ethnographical, and economic factors which made this 
area a storm centre in the time of Agamemnon, Xerxes, or 
Alexander the Great are operating to make it a storm centre today 
in the time of the Arab League, Colonel Nasser, the Suez Canal 
Company, and the American oil tycoons. Geographically the 
Middle East remains what it has been since the beginning of 
European history, the meeting place of Asia and Europe. Hence 
geography has made it an area of strains and stresses where two 
different civilisations, two different ways of life must clash or adjust 
themselves. You have only got to go into a government office or a 
bazaar in Cairo, Ankara, and Bagdad to see that the process is as 
difficult today as at the time of the Battle of Marathon, the Roman 
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Empire, or the Crusades. Secondly, within the area there are very 
ancient and violent centrifugal racial forces, resulting from the jig- 
saw pattern of Greeks, Turks, Arabs, Jews, Egyptians, Persians, and 
so on. The violence is increased and bitterness of struggle exacer- 
bated by the modern form of extreme emotional nationalism and its 
apotheosis in the national state. Lastly, the area remains, what it 
has always been, a vital route between the west and east 
economically and an area rich in raw materials. Hence today the 
enormous part which the Canal, the pipelines, and the oil have 
played in complicating geography and inflaming nationalism. 


The Legacy of Imperialism 


In the nineteenth century these three eternal factors, geography, 
ethnography, and economics, produced the phenomenon of modern 
imperialism, which it is now fashionable to call colonialism. Like 
one of those stars called Novae, which suddenly flame up in a 
distant galaxy, western civilisation suddenly erupted in the in ustrial 
revolution, and the enormous power and energy which it gave to 
European nations made the backward, racially divided peoples of 
the Middle East powerless before this new impact of the West upon 
the East. Industry and commerce, the need for markets and raw 
materials, inevitably drew the great Powers and power politics into 
the area; the cutting of the Suez Canal and railway concessions, of 
which the German visionary Bagdad Railway was a characteristic 
example, showed the everlasting importance of the route from 
Europe into Asia. The Ottoman Empire was driven out of Europe, 
lost effective power at all points of the compass, and was treated as 
moribund. In Egypt, in the Persian Gulf, in northern Arabia, in 
Persia the great Powers established protectorates or spheres of 
influence. The twentieth century today is reaping where the nine- 
teenth sowed; we are enjoying the legacy of imperialism. All over 
the world, and not least in the Middle East, imperialism has pro- 
duced a violent reaction in the “ colonial ” peoples against the 
imperialist Powers. The reaction has taken the usual road trodden 
by “ subject peoples ”’; they have used the weapons, the science, and 
not least the ideas of the West against the West. At the end of the 
1914-1918 war there were only two “ sovereign independent ” states 
in the area, and both their sovereignty and their independence 
looked to be precarious. There are today ten sovereign independent 
states in the Middle East whose status has been recognised by their 
admission to ere of the United Nations. 

These ten states differ profoundly from one another in almost 
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every kind of way. Saudi Arabia has an area of 1,600,000 sq. 
kilometres and a population of 6,000,000, Egypt an area of 1,000,000 
sq. kilometres and a population of 20,000,000, Israel an area of 
20,678 sq. kilometres ad a population of 1,764,000, and Lebanon 
an area of 10,400 sq. kilometres and a population of 1,383,000. 
i all these countries are governed by dictatorships, some 
completely barbarous as in Saudi Arabia, others military and 
“ westermised ” on the South American model, as in Egypt. In 
Turkey there is a kind of twilight régime between dictatorship and 
democracy, while in Tel-Aviv there is a government as democratic 
and western as that in London, Paris, or Washington. The 
economic differences are fantastic. In Iran and Iraq, in Jordan and 
Egypt, the standard of living of the average man is extremely low, 
but, as Mr. Patrick points out in his article on oil, the tiny sheikh- 
dom of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf has the highest per capita 
income in the world. But however wide the ps sete may be 
between these states, in government, economics, and civilisation, 
they all agree in having taken over from the West the ideas and 
emotions of nationalism in their most violent and belligerent forms. 
The “ problem” of the Middle East is, therefore, only part of the 
whole problem of Asia—how to provide for the transition from 
im vn or colonialism to a régime of numbers of sovereign, 
independent Asiatic states in which exacerbated nationalism is often 
used by their rulers as a convenient instrument of government. In 
the articles which follow it becomes clear that there are three or four 
highly important, stubborn facts, peculiar to the area, which will 
have to be dealt with if the transition is to be made without disaster 
to both West and East. First, there is the calamitous immediate 
situation resulting from the failure of the French and British inept 
coup. Secondly, there is the long-term question of the position of 
the Canal as an international waterway and of the oil resources of 
the area which are in the hands of governments incapable of 
exploiting them without western aid and in nearly all cases with 
economic commitments to western governments or capitalists. 
Thirdly, there is the position of Israel, a state for whose existence 
Britain and the U.S.A. are mainly responsible, now surrounded by 
savagely nationalist, hostile ““ Arab ” states determined to destroy it. 
Lastly, there is the factor which is dealt with particularly in the 
articles of Colonel Wheeler and Mr. Esmond Wright, the impact of 
the Soviet Union and communism upon the peoples and govern- 
ments of the Middle East and the strategic position of the area in 
the cold war between the Russian East and the American West. 
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Alternative Policies 


There are two ways of dealing with troubled waters, one is to ed 
oil on them and the other is to fish in them, but you cannot do both 
at the same time without ludicrous and usually disastrous conse- 
uences. In the Middle East the great Powers are attempting to do 
ye two contradictory things at the same time. The communist 
East provides Egypt and the Yemen with arms to use against Israel 
and the West; the Eisenhower Doctrine gives arms to Saudi Arabia 
to use against Israel in return for a military base which can be used 
against the communist East. The whole policy of the Soviet Union 
is directed to the infiltration of communism and to support of the 
Arab League as a means of stirring up trouble against Britain, 
France, and the U.S.A. The western answer is a Bagdad Pact and 
the Eisenhower Doctrine. In the nineteenth century the great 
Powers were pursuing precisely this policy in the same area in what 
they called the Eastern Question, stirring up and muddying the 
Levantine waters and then fishing in them—with disastrous results 
for all concerned. But in the nineteenth century there was no 
League of Nations and no United Nations. Today the United 
Nations at least feebly exists and through it these great Powers are 
attempting to counteract by international action the suicidal folly 
of their national policies. An international “army” patrols the 
Canal to replace the “ imperialist ” armies of France and Britain and 
to prevent mutual slaughter of Israelis and Egyptians; the Secretary- 
General of U.N. feverishly flies from west to east and from east to 
west trying to pour international oil upon the storms of nationalism. 
If the western Powers really want peace and prosperity they must 
stop destroying with the left hand what they are attempting to 
build with the right. The transition from colonialism to Balkanisa- 
tion of the Middle East in which Egypt and Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
and Turkey lie down peacefully together as sovereign independent 
states, with Israel in their midst, is going to be a very difficult 
business. The “ backwardness” of governments and people, their 
economic immaturity, the irresponsibility of many of the ruling 
dictators and ruling castes, the crudity of their nationalism make it 
impossible for them, if left entirely to themselves, to cope success- 
fully with the economic and political difficuities of the transition. 
It is a silly and dangerous fashion among many people today to 
encourage and extol the hysterical, virulent nationalism of brown 
men or black men merely because in the nineteenth century their 
fathers were the victims of the nationalism of white men. No sane 
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man who had to choose between subjection to the imperialism of 
America or Britain and the imperialism of King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia or Colonel Nasser of Egypt would choose the latter. If the 
crude nationalism of these new states is not to make things worse 
than they were in the bad old days of colonialism, somehow or other 
the economics and politics of this region must for a time be 
subjected to international guidance, control, or restraint. 


The International Solution 


The international instrument which is alone available is the United 
Nations. Whether it can be used effectively must depend ultimately 
upon the United States and Soviet Russia. The Middle East is only 
one front in the cold war and the operations there will be deter- 
mined by the general course and strategy of the main war. But 
even if the Soviet Union persists in cold war and therefore in fishing 
in troubled waters, the United States (and Britain and France in a 
lesser degree) can do much to ease the transition, to restrain passions 
and promote prosperity. American Middle East policy has been 
shortsighted and immature in recent years. It brought pressure 
upon Britain to “ clear out ” without any provision for dealing with 
the danger of Arab and Egyptian nationalism, the threat to Israel, 
or the economic problems involved in the oil industry and the 
Canal. Nothing can excuse the folly of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
adventure; but the way in which President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles have dealt with the situation is inept and disastrous. To 
treat Britain and France as if they are naughty boys to be stood in 
the corner and Colonel Nasser as a blue-eyed boy to get whatever he 
wants is the foreign policy, not of statesmen, but of newspaper 
strips. To allow Colonel Nasser to blockade Israel and pursue 
guerilla war against her on the frontiers, treating Israel as if Egypt 
was at war with her, and then to treat any act of resistance by Israel 
as “aggression,” refusing at the same time to guarantee Israel 
against Egyptian blockade or raids, is to destroy the United Nations 
as an instrument of peace and international law and justice. To 
base American pes on placating the Arabs by arming’ the 
medieval monarch of Saudi Arabia in the hope of obtaining a secure 
strategic base against the Soviet Union is a stupid and dangerous 
proceeding which the whole history of relations between western 
governments and reactionary Asiatic kings or dictators during the 
last twenty-five years shows must fail in its objects. 

Events have shown that the British strategical game in the 
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Middle East was played with the utmost incompetence and Mr. 
Dulles’s strategy is even worse. To wobble strategically for a base 
against Russia from the Canal to Jordan and from Jordan to Cyprus 
and a Bagdad Pact is to build your base on quicksands, and Mr. 
Dulles will find that he has picked another quicksand in the desert 
owned by King Saud. If the western Powers wanted to play power 
politics against the Soviet Union, they should have looked for allies 
and strategic bases in Turkey and Israel. But the Middle East is 
the last place in which Britain and the U.S.A. should play at power 
politics and strategical games against Russia. The policy of the 
Soviet Union is to stir up the greatest possible trouble everywhere 
short of a major war, and for completely unscrupulous fishing in 
troubled waters, as every article which follows shows, the area is 
ideal. In these kinds of manoeuvre neither the U.S.A. nor Britain 
nor France can compete with Russia and to attempt to play power 
politics whether by seizing the Suez Canal or arming Saudi Arabia 
is simply to play into communist hands. Even an American policy 
of indiscriminate economic bribery, without manoeuvres for 
strategic bases, would almost certainly fail. The right policy for 
the West is courageously to reverse their policy, to forget about the 
cold war and strategic bases in the Middle East, and to concentrate 
upon attaining certain limited objectives through international 
action and the United Nations. These should include, first and 
foremost, the imposition of peace upon all the states in this area. 
No one can pretend that this will be easy, but the existence of the 
U.N. forces in Egypt makes an extension of international control at 
danger points at least possible. This must lead to international 
surveillance of freedom of navigation through the Canal and the 
insistence that Egypt cease the blockade and other belligerent acts 
against Israel. Finally, some international agreement with regard 
to oil should be aimed at, an agreement which would protect the 
interests of states, oil producers, and oil consumers. 

These objects will not be easy to attain. They will be met by 
opposition and sabotage from the Soviet Union. But if the U.S.A. 
and Britain pursued them with determination and honesty within 
and without the United Nations, they would soon gain a great deal 
of international support both within and without the Middle East. 
For most states and enormous numbers of people in three, if not 
four or five, continents would benefit if peace and prosperity could 
be assured in the Middle East, a prospect which even the most 
extreme nationalists must consider. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


ROBERT STEPHENS 


“ Tue truth is that the great majority of publicists, politicians, diplomats, and 
businessmen, and scholars not least of all, approach the sselibeaiiees and 
problems of the East with a complex of misconceptions which a whole life- 
time is not long enough to eradicate.” 


This severe and justified warning of Professor Gibb’s should be 
kept in mind in any attempt to sketch the outlines of political and 
social development in the Middle East, particularly when as here the 
sketch must be brief and inevitably superficial. One of the errors 
most common and most difficult to avoid is to look for too close 
parallels with European history and thought, and to judge “ pro- 
os ” too rigidly by the yardstick of European political and social 
orms. At the same time one has to avoid the other extreme of 
unrestrained expertise—what might be called the anthropological 
approach—which has contributed a good deal to current misunder- 
standings between Europe and the Middle East. The anthropo- 
logical approach tends to make us think that in the Middle East 
the human mind necessarily works differently from anywhere else, 
whereas in fact its basic reactions to any given situation are the 
same and if they take a different form, it is because the mind’s 
picture of that situation is different. The task of the experts is, by 
translation and interpretation, to show us the picture the Middle 
East sees. It is then the task of political imagination to see how 
far we can both be brought to see the same picture of a situation 
and to act accordingly. 

Thus one must try to understand the historical and cultural 
factors which influence the way the Middle East frames its political 
ideas. But one must also resist the temptation to think that these 
special local conditions are the only real explanation of political 
actions. Otherwise, in our international relations, we may be led to 
neglect the straightforward political action which is within our 
scope, in favour of generalities about different cultures which are 
difficult to influence or control. 

The first pitfall is the term “ Middle East” itself. It is primarily 
a European concept, a label for a set of diplomatic er g military 


* The author is on the staff of The Observer, 
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problems located in a vaguely defined geographic area straddling 


art of Asia and Africa. It is commonly taken to include the states 
of the Arab League (but not North Africa), Israel, Turkey, Persia, 
the Persian Gulf and southern Arabia, and sometimes Cyprus. But 
if inhabitants of these countries think of themselves in a wider 
collectivity it is not primarily as part of the “ Middle East.” Most 
Arabs, for example, would consider themselves as part of a larger 
Arab grouping extending for some oo to North Africa. The 
Moslem majority among them would also have a sense of belonging 
to the still larger collectivity of Islam. This sense would also be 
shared in some respects by the Persians and even some Turks, 
though qualified in the case of the former by their adherence to 
the Shia, the minority division of Islam, and in the case of the latter 
by the official laicism and orientation towards Europe, of Kemalist 
doctrine. Israelis would see their extension first into the Jewish 
Diaspora and into the Western world generally. 

Nevertheless, these countries have certain common features and 
problems. I do not propose to try to describe in detail the social 
and political developments in each one of them. But I would like 
to consider some of these common factors and also indicate some 
of the local variations in dealing with them. 


Nationalism in the Middle East 


From the point of view of a European political historian the Middle 
East problem of today might be described as the second instalment 
of the Eastern Question which so agitated Europe in the nineteenth 
century. The Eastern Question has been defined as the problem of 
filling up the vacuum created by the gradual disappearance of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe. From a similar narrow power-political 
point of view, the Middle East question might be defined as the 
problem created by the collapse of the Turkish Empire in Asia and 
Africa. In both cases nationalism has provided the main political 
driving-force in the break-up of an empire and the creation of new 
nations. In both cases this same nationalist dynamic which has 
sustained the new nations has also aggravated their problems. It 
has hindered as well as helped their economic development. It has 
brought them into conflict with outside Great Powers and with one 
another. British and French power hastened the break-up of the 
Turkish imperial mould, but could not be more than a temporary 
substitute for it in the face of increasing nationalist pressure. 
Turkey itself and Persia are variants in this general pattern. 
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Though subject to strong foreign influences and pressures their 
structure as states was never completely submerged under forei 
rule. Both were concerned with the preservation rather than the 
creation of their nationhood, although in the case of Turkey this 
also involved a new theory of a homogenous nation state to replace 
the former concept of the Ottoman empire. This — has 
given them a certain psychological advantage in dealing with the 
outside world. 


Islam and Western Civilisation 


But the political evolution of the Middle Eastern states also forms 
part of a bigger historical development: the adjustment of Islamic 
society and other old-established non-European civilisations to the 
impact of the scientific techniques and political and moral concepts 
of the Western world. This process has been going on for several 
decades at a varying pace and is now going forward faster 
than ever before. Consequently the whole Islamic world from 
Morocco to Indonesia is in the throes of one of the deepest crises in 
its history. 

Even in the easiest political circumstances the social changes 
produced by increased intercourse between Islamic society and the 
West would have created serious difficulties inside the pre- 
dominantly Moslem countries of the Middle East. But the 
circumstances have been far from easy because the primary impact 
of Europe was in terms of superior military and political power. 
In those parts of the Middle Hast where Britain and France were 
imperial and mandatory Powers, their presence undoubtedly 
hastened social and technical development in the Western sense. 
But the political strains caused by their presence increased local 
instability and above all the moral confusion which accompanies 
social change. 

For Western civilisation has brought to the Islamic world and 
the Middle East not merely its technical successes but also its own 
) social and philosophical weaknesses, its still unresolved conflicts. 
| Moreover, the two most important conflicts spring from the very - 

elements which gave the West its superior power against the rest 
of the world—the development of science and the creation, 
through scientific application, of shighly organised techniques of 
economic production. The West has not yet resolved the clash 
between science, with its philosophical cousins of rationalism and 
materialism, and religion: it has at best accepted a truce and co- 
existence between them. Nor has it yet found a really satisfactory 
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answer in human terms to the conflict between modern economic 
organisation plus centralised political power and the thirst of the 
individual human soul not merely for political freedom but also for 
a sense of personal significance and a creative role in the universe. 

These conflicts are also now entering the Islamic world. They 
are all the more intense there because the questions which Western 
civilisation poses have not sprung spontaneously from the internal 
evolution of Islamic thought — society, but have appeared from 
outside formulated in an unfamiliar way. Moreover, they are 
entangled with the more visible fon between different 
civilisations—in customs, clothes, manners, and style of living. 

The capacity of the Middle East to adopt Western scientific 
techniques in a creative rather than superficial and imitative manner 
depends in the last resort on its ability to face the questions raised 
by the scientific process of thought. But it has to deal with their 
philosophical a social implications in its own terms. Western 
culture, by its very nature, does not provide complete ready-made 
answers. Part of the attraction of communism is that it seems to 
offer a way out of this dilemma. It appears to offer a complete 
philosophical and political framework for the application of 
scientific techniques of power. | 

The multiple impact of the West has meanwhile produced a 
complex effect in the Middle East, in which acceptance and 
imitation are mingled with revulsion and rejection, in differing 
proportions according to circumstances of time and place. 

One of the first effects was the creation of the nucleus of a 
Western-educated upper and middle class which sought to apply the 
principles of constitutional liberalism and national self-determination 
which it had learned from Europe. Such was the inspiration of 
thé earlier attempts at constitutional reform in the Ottoman Empire, 
in Persia, and in Egypt, and one of the stimulants of the Egyptian 
and Arab nationalist movements. Together with these movements 
went a general desire for “ progress ’’ and “ modernisation ” and 
usually a secular approach to politics. 

But the Western impact also brought a sharp reaction from 
Moslem thinkers. Some religious thinkers advocated a liberalising 
of Islam to adjust it to the new ideas. Others sought refuge in a 
simple conservatism, while yet others reacted by preaching 
reformism of a different kind, a return to a more fundamentalistic 
and puritanical form of Islam. The latter rejected Western culture 
as a whole while the secular nationalists opposed only the political 
manifestation of Western rule or power. A few original thinkers 
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grasped the real problem of modernising Islamic society from a 
technical and social point of view without destroying its moral basis. 

In more recent times this picture has been complicated by new 
factors. There has been a split inside the Western-educated class 
caused by the spread of that > outside the confines of the wealthy 
and by the influence of European radicalism. This has led to the 
emergence of new movements in which nationalism is linked not 
with political liberalism but with radical ideas of social reform. In 
the Arab countries, especially Egypt, radicalism has also been 
infused into the more puritan forms of Islamic reaction, such as the 
| Moslem Brotherhood. The fact that the ruling classes were to a 
large extent westernised in habits and manners and that luxury is 
sometimes represented by the more sordid aspects of Western life, 
intensified the revulsion of these religious radicals from Western 
culture. 

A third factor has been the rise of communist Russia, joined now 
by China, not merely as a Great Power bordering on the Moslem 
world and engulfing part of it, but also as an alternative source of 
inspiration for the modernisers 

What has been the result so far of this ferment, this confused but 
very real social and political revolution which is the most important 
fact in most of the Middle East today? Judged by the standards of 
West European society, the results may seem meagre. But set 
against past conditions in the Middle East itself, they are in many 
ways remarkable. 








Political Development 


The first big change is in the achievement of nationhood. Persia 
and Turkey have preserved and consolidated their organisations as 
national states. In the areas formerly under Ottoman and then 
British or French rule, twelve new nation states have been estab- 
lished during the past forty years, eleven of them predominantly 
Arabic-speaking countries and the twelfth Israel. While all of 
them still face many serious internal and external problems, they 
have managed with remarkable success to create the first essentials 

of ther men. 9 internal security, and an administration with effective 
authority. Most of them have, of course, carried their national 
development much further. 

It has to be remembered that for the Middle East the nation 
state is in itself a comparatively new and unfamiliar political form. 
For most of its history the Middle East has been organised in the 
form primarily of empires and religious communities. The idea of 
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patriotism, of duty and allegiance to the state, has had to overcome 
the obstacles of other older and deeper loyalties to family, tribe, 
and religion. The growth of the idea of personal political 
responsibility, of co-operation with and acceptance of national 
governmental authority, has also been handicapped by past centuries 
of insecurity and of governments whose chief role in the eyes of the 
public was that of oppression and extortion. 

In the case of the Arab states there are also historical factors 
which suggest that the present system of nation states may not be a 
final definitive political form. Many Arab nationalists regard at 
least some of the present national frontiers as artificial divisions 
imposed by the Great Powers. They foresee broader regroupings 
of the existing Arab states, either in the merger of certain neigh- 
bouring states such as Iraq, Jordan, and Syria, or in a federation 
eventually embracing all the Arabic-speaking countries, or a 
combination of both these systems. Various moves towards the 
smaller mergers, in the form of the “ Fertile Crescent ” or “* Greater 
Syria” or Iraqi-Syrian union, have hitherto failed in the face of 
local vested interests, international jealousies, and the objections in 
Syria, part genuine part excuse, against union with Iraq and Jordan 
while these countries were still regarded as under British influence. 
The first attempt at a wider organisation, the Arab League, has also 
largely failed, partly for the same reasons. It was never more than 
a loose alliance of sovereign states and suffered from the persistent 
suspicion and rift between Egypt and Saudi Arabia on the one hand 
and the Hashimite-ruled countries of Iraq and Jordan on the other. 
It finally lost most of what efficacy it had with the open split caused 
by Iraq's membership of the Bagdad Pact. Side by side with it has 
developed the new » Sed between Egypt, Syria, and Sdudi Arabia 
to which Jordan has now been added. Official sentiment in Cairo, 
Damascus, and Amman is now in favour of an eventual federation 
of all the Arab states, and on the initiative of the Syrian Pan-Arab 
socialist Baath od the first moves have been taken towards a 
federal union of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan. In North Africa, there 
is strong support for a regional confederation of Tunisia, Morocco, 
and Algeria, which might also be extended to take in Libya. There 
are many obstacles in the way of either such partial regroupings or 
of a complete Arabic-speaking federation. Complete “ Arab unity,” 
if it ever comes at all, may not be achieved as a practical reality for 
many years or even decades. But the idea remains an active 
political force in the Arabic-speaking countries both inside the 
Middle East and beyond. So much for the external state forms. 
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But, except for Israel, which has been able to establish a political 
democracy of Western European type, the internal political con- 
stitutions of the Middle East states have not yet been fully stabilised. 
At present they vary considerably in character from country to 
country. Turkey, Israel, Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, and the Sudan 
are republics. The rest are monarchies. In all except Saudi Arabia 
and the Yemen, which are absolute monarchies, and in Egypt, 
which is a military oligarchy, there are constitutions of the oat - 
mentary democratic type functioning with varying degrees of reality 
and effectiveness. Even in Egypt, the professed aim of the régime 
is to return eventually to a form of parliamentary life. 


The Prospects for Democracy 


Much has been written about the unsuitability of parliamentary 
democracy for states with different traditions of government and 
without the social structure necessary to support a democratic 
system. Difficulties of this kind abound in the Middle East and 
have contributed to the vicissitudes of constitutional life there. But 
perhaps even more striking than the weaknesses and failures of the 
parliamentary system in many Middle East countries is the tenacity 
and vitality it has continued to show despite upheavals and the hold 
which it still maintains as an ideal to be aimed at. Although 
there is a tradition of authoritarian government in the Middle East, 
it has also been paralleled, among the Arabs at least, by another 
strong tradition of a democratic kind, a rebellious individualism 
and a feeling of personal equality. 

Nor should the defects of parliamentary government where it 
exists in the Middle East lead us necessarily to the conclusion that it 
is completely useless or incapable of reform and evolution. The 
interference of monarchs, the corruption of ministers, the rigging 
of elections, rotten boroughs, control by landed interests, the buying 
of votes, ignorant electors, and the lack of a system of clearly defined 
parties—these are all weaknesses and scandals which have also 
marked the path of parliamentary evolution in Britain and other 
democratic countries. In the Middle East it is as if the great 
revolutions of Europe, spread over several centuries, the emergence 
of national states, the creation of representative government, the 
Enlightenment, the industrial and agricultural revolutions, and the 
struggle for social democracy were all taking place at once within 
the space of two or three generations. 
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If one adds to this the abrupt outward changes in dress, customs, 
social habits, and the embroilment of the area in international 
tension through its sensitive geopolitical position, one should not be 
surprised if constitutional life does not go as smoothly as at West- 
minster. One should harp less constantly on the “ instability ” and 
“chaos” of the Middle East and rather appreciate the surprising 
degree to which it nevertheless continues to make an erratic but 
undeniable progress. 

But the rest of the world sets a fast pace and those impatient to 
catch up have sometimes despaired of the efficacy of the parlia- 
mentary instrument for technical and social reforms and have been 
unwilling to wait until the instrument improved itself. Turkey, 
Persia, Iraq, Syria, and Egypt have all tried the short-cuts of 
dictatorship for varying lengths of time. But all except Egypt have 
now returned to a parliamentary form of government, however 
imperfect, and it is more than likely that Egypt will eventually do 
the same. 

The prominent role of army officers among the impatient 
reformers and revolutionaries of the Middle East is not due solely 
to the army’s position as the final arbiter of power in the state. The 
army was the first institution in Middle Eastern states to feel the 
effects and the need of Western techniques. It offered the most 
accessible path to influence and power to active and ambitious men 
from outside the traditional ruling class. In some ways and at 
certain times it was not only a more disciplined but also perhaps a 
more representative institution than the civil governments, for its 
officers were in closer contact with the feelings and aspirations of 
the common people as embodied in its ranks. 

But military revolutionaries have usually been unable to 
consolidate their power through the army alone. Ataturk created 
the civilian instrument of his single party system. Reza Khan 
made himself Shah and assumed the prestige of an established 
institution. In Syria, a minor character, Brigadier Shishakly, tried 
to establish himself through a new constitution with himself as 
President and quickly failed because he had little but some soldiers 
behind him. In Egypt, Colonel Nasser, a far more powerful figure 
of wider political appeal, has tried the same path of civilianisation 
and legitimacy. He has had more success but the greatest weakness 
of his régime is still its failure to create a genuine civilian political 
instrument in place of the army. 

The increasing changes in social structure, due to many causes, 
the spread of education and other social services, improvement in 
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transport and communications, a gradual liberation of the status of 
women and liberalisation of social habits and intercourse generally, 
the development of industry and the beginnings of trade unions, 
land reform in some countries, improve the future prospects for a 
more stable democratic life. They also sometimes make its 
immediate existence more difficult and may in the speed of their 
operation in some countries sweep it away altogether at least 
temporarily. 


Town and Country 


There is one important social feature affecting political life in the 
Middle East which is yielding more slowly to change than others, 
but which is changing sone: Fase This is the gulf between town 
and country and especially the domination of the capital city and 
the parallel weakness of local government, which should be one of 
the strongest foundations of a political democracy. The great 
expansion of cities is a familiar phenomenon of the industrial age in 
Europe and elsewhere. It is also occurring in the Middle East, 
accelerated in some countries, such as Egypt, by pressure of popula- 
tion on the land. But the gulf between the town and country 
dweller has in most Middle Fast countries lacked the bridge pro- 
vided in Europe by the vestiges of the feudal system, the tradition 
of country residence by landowners, nobles, and squires which 
formed the nuclei and pace-makers of rural society. In the Middle 
East (except for Israel and parts of the Lebanon and Jordan) there 
is outside the towns and especially the big cities almost no social 
life except of the simplest village kind. More and better roads and 
transport and improvements in agriculture and rural social services 
are now bringing town and country into closer contact. The 
resulting increase in the political importance of the peasantry as 
against the traditional dominant role of the urban middle class can 
be seen most clearly in Turkey in recent years. But in Egypt,and 
Persia, for example, it will be long before the social and political 
gap between town and country is closed. 


The Role of Religion 


Nationalism and modernisation are the watchwords—and also, of 
course, frequently the catchwords—of Middle East politics. There 
are tremendous problems to be overcome. One of them is the role 
of religion. Though most of the “ modernisers ” tend to be secular 
in ouleal, religion is a live force among the majority of people in 
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the Middle East in a way which has become almost forgotten in 
Britain. Islam provided a political and social framework as well as 
moral and theological doctrine. Partly as a result, the non-Islamic 
minorities were also organised in communities of a semi-political 
nature. Thus the demands both of the national state, which in the 
Middle East usually includes minority communities, and of 
modernisation have to come to terms with religion in its social and 
political aspects. This is even partly true of Israel where the secular 
majority of political Zionism has had to compromise in certain 
respects with demands of religious groups that the laws of the state 
should conform more closely to the social precepts of orthodox 
Judaism. 

I referred earlier in this article to the different effects of the 
impact of the West on Islamic society. These effects have shown 
themselves in varying proportions in different countries. In Turkey 
the result was a clear-cut decision in favour of the secular reformers, 
the official “ disestablishment” of Islam. Though this remains 
official Turkish policy, the continuing vitality of Islam among the 
Turkish masses has led in recent years to a relaxation of restrictions 
upon religious activities, though they are by general agreement still 
excluded from politics. 

The Arab nationalist movements have also been chiefly secular 
in character, though coloured by the central position of Islam in 
ssfab culture and in the Arab myth. But Islamic institutions and 
laws have continued to play a big part in Arab political and social 
life. In Saudi Arabia and the Yemen Koranic law still prevails 
while in the other Arab states and Persia Islam has maintained a 
modified official status parallel with the creation of modern secular 
laws and political organisations. In recent years Islam has exerted 
a more open influence on Arab nationalism through the spread of 
a kind of religious radicalism and the pressure of movements such 
as the Moslem Brotherhood. In Egypt, “ Nasserism,” which is 
essentially an empirical kind of political eclecticism, has tried to deal 
with the conflict between Islam and modernisation by “ Islamising 
modernism instead of modernising Islam,” as an acute French 
observer * has put it. Resistance to demands for a more strictly 
religious state and the carrying through of such revolutionary 
reforms as the abolition of the Moslem Sharia courts have been 
accompanied by an increasing tendency to identify the nation with 
its Moslem majority and, in practice though not in law, e.g., in 


1 L’Egypte en Mouvement, Jean & Simone Lacouture. 
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employment regulations, to treat Egyptian Moslems as more truly 
Egyptian than their Christian or Jewish co-citizens. 

But the fact that this tendency also exists in Turkey, where 
official policy is completely secular in conception and Islam has no 
official status, suggests that it is due primarily to the persistence of 
an old traditional outlook which cannot simply be legislated out of 
existence but requires time, education, and more stable political 
conditions, both internally and externally, to die away. 


The old order in the Middle East is dying. We do not yet know 
what will take its place. It may be that this region, which has 
— so fruitful in ideas in the past, will produce some original 
orm of society of its own. But it is likely that the political frame- 
work of the new order will be affected by the relative influence of 
the West and of Soviet and Chinese communism as sources of 
technique and ideas. For the revolution through which the Middle 
East is passing is not a mere change of local litical forms but part 
of an irreversible world-wide technological and cultural process 
which affects almost every aspect of life and thought. 
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T. E. M. McKITTERICK 
Egypt and the Arab World 


Ecyrr in recent years has tended to become one of the most 
noteworthy blind spots in the British diplomatic eye. Never a 
colony in the full sense, it was the scene of an experiment in 
concealed colonialism—a country where overt — was replaced 
only by a treaty relationship which did not permit full independence 
although the Egypt of 1936 and later was nominally a sovereign 
state. British policy after 1945 aimed, doubtless with complete 
sincerity, at the eventual liquidation of all colonial rights, but at a 
tempo and in a manner to be dictated from henhiae when it 
became clear, under the immediate predecessors of Colonel Nasser, 
that no Egyptian Government ae accept the British tempo and 
conditions and retain the support of the active political elements, 
the British response was one of irritation and a growing belief in the 
unreasonableness and ingratitude of the Egyptians: and when 
finally a strong man appeared who secured by the threat of force the 
concessions which his forerunners had failed to obtain by negotia- 
tion, irritation blazed into open resentment. Reviewing the events 
of 1956, one is left with the strong impression that emotional dislike 
of Colonel Nasser and of his trical and military associates was a 
more potent determinant a British (and French) policy than 
a reasoned assessment of Egypt’s position and probable behaviour. 

There is, of course, a basic contradiction between the British 
and the Egyptian conceptions of Middle Eastern affairs. To Britain, 
it is essential that the Suez Canal should remain open, that oil 
should continue to be produced in the oil countries, and that neither 
Egypt nor her neighbours should either demand too much of the 
West or lay themselves open to political advances from the Soviet 
Union. To Egypt, the problem of the entire Middle East and 
North Africa is the problem of Egypt herself writ large—to 
eliminate all forms of outside influence deemed to be inconsistent 
with independence, and to accept western help and western capital 
only in so far as they do not infringe national rights—and to the 
demand that the Middle Eastern countries should not get too 
friendly with the Soviet Union practically any Egyptian would now 


* The author is on The Economist Intelligence Unit; previously economic research writer 
on the staff of Political & Economic Planning. 
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reply that the friends his country seeks are none of the West’s 
business. 

It is the sense of responsibility for the other Arab countries, 
current in Egypt, which is most commonly misunderstood in the 
West. What is conceived as responsibility in Cairo is only too 
easily interpreted elsewhere as a claim to hegemony in the Arab 
world—an interpretation encouraged by the fact that some Arab 
leaders bitterly resent any such claim. It is indeed one of the 
tragedies of the Arabic-s aking Moslem countries, from the Persian 
Gulf to the Atlantic, that while there is between them a certain 
cultural and sentimental unity, there is no obvious centre of gravity 
round which a political unity can evolve. If such a centre is to 
exist, it must be created, and one of the dominant factors in present 
Egyptian policy is the belief that it ought to be Cairo. 

This is not a new claim. Cairo is the largest and most important 
a city and is conveniently situated in relation to the 
rest of the Arab world. It still possesses, in the El Azhar Univer- 
sity, an important focus of Moslem orthodoxy, while the new 
universities of Cairo and Alexandria are among the principal seats 
of modern learning in the Middle East. There is a long—and in 
Arab eyes creditable—record of opposition to the domination of 
Constantinople under the Ottomans. Under the monarchy, several 
attempts were made (the last under King Farouk after the war) to 
get approval from the other Arab countries for a revival of the 
Caliphate in the person of the Egyptian King. While the Arab 
League existed in its original form, successive Egyptian govern- 
ments claimed a sort of senior status for themselves on the ground 
that Egypt possessed the strongest army and the greatest economic 
potential; the disasters of 1948-1949 shattered the myth of Egyptian 
superiority, and the shock to public and military opinion was one 
of the main reasons for the revolution of 1952. 

Under Nasser, the doctrine that Egypt is a sort of primus inter 
pares among the Arab countries has been modified and extended. 
Alone of them all, she can claim that the great foreign interests 
have been eliminated; there are no special treaty relationships, no 
foreign bases, no big external investments in a single dominant 
industry as there are in the oil countries, and since last July even the 
Suez Canal is held to be a a Egyptian institution. Having 
secured, the argument would run, all these successes by her own 
unaided efforts and by the strength and determination of her 
Government and people, she is now in a position to extend her sym- 
pathy and her practical assistance to her less fortunate neighbours, 
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and to help them to attain the same degree of independence 
as she now enjoys herself. By themselves, the small, unfree 
countries of the Levant and North Africa cannot hope to win their 
freedom. Only if the Arab world unites its forces _ external 
domination can the common objective be gained. Because Egypt 
has already won her own battle, and because of her favourable 
geographical position and her growing military and economic 
strength, she is the natural leader in the battle for liberation. 

It does not follow, of course, that all other Arabs accept this 
claim. In the south, Saudi Arabia is anxious to maintain friendly 
relations with Egypt, but at the same time to assert her own 
individuality and to keep free of too close an entanglement; the 
successes of Egypt are recognised, but her assertions of leadership 
are not. In Iraq (where the concept of Arab unity has a different 
meaning) Nuri es-Said is certainly unprepared to allow the 
supremacy of Cairo, though he is too good an Arab to state his own 
counterclaim in favour of Bagdad except in a circumspect manner. 
Syrian governments have within the last two years veered between 
violent hostility to Egypt and the acceptance of a plan for federa- 
tion, and it can never be assumed that the Egyptian claim will go 
unchallenged in Damascus. Further west, it is not even certain 
that Tunisia would long acknowledge Egyptian superiority; intellec- 
tually Bourguiba is at Teast the equal of Nasser, and of the two he 
has much the closer experience, and much the more realistic 
understanding, of what is practical in international politics. 

Nuri’s concept of Arab unity is far narrower than Nasser’s and 
is confined in effect to the Levant states (the former British and 
French mandates) with Bagdad as the centre. This coincides 
closely with a frequently stated British policy. The 1955 Bagdad 
Pact was an effort to shift the centre of gravity of Peaeediion 
northwards, with a view to counterbalancing the increasing in- 
fluence of Egypt; unfortunately for its sponsors, the calculations 
turned out wrong, Iraq became the only Arab member of the pact, 
and the anti-western trend of the Arab movement under Egyptian 
leadership was intensified and not halted. French opposition to 
Egypt’s claims was if anything even stronger than the British, 
because of Cairo’s open support for the Algerian rebels. Yet 
because the French Government, with too long a memory, still 
hankered after the old idea that Syria and Lebanon were areas of 
French influence, it did not support the Bagdad Pact, and the 
Egyptian position was strengthened by the disunity of the two 
western powers principally concerned. 
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If the first, and long-term, foundation for the Egyptian claim to 
hegemony is the aid that Egypt can give in expelling — 
inlhenhain the second and more immediate is the active part she 
plays in relation to Israel. Israel appears to the Arabs as a western 
creation, an alien intrusion which only western support made 
possible. That Israel defeated Egypt in the field in 1948 no lon 
matters; the failure of those days ios been purged by the popular 
revolution. That she did so again in 1956 matters no more; that 
defeat was caused by the British and French intervention and by the 
demand of the United Nations for a cease-fire at the moment when 
(it is suggested in Cairo) the tide was just about to turn in Egypt's 
favour. It is certain that the attack on Egypt strengthened her 
position in the eyes of the Arab countries as aie else could have 
done; even Iraq under Nuri was not prepared to concede a single 
point to her ally in the Bagdad Pact, and the demand that Israel 
should withdraw from all the positions her arms had won was put 
forward by every Arab country in the most impressive demonstra- 
tion of unity yet achieved. To the extent that British, French, or 
even American diplomacy had tried to create centres of gravity 
other than Cairo, the events of November 1956 were an unrelieved 


disaster for western policy. 


Egypt and the Soviet Union 


The claim for hegemony among the Arabs is thus one of the 
constant and dominant elements in the foreign policy of Egypt 
under Nasser. The second charge made against him is that his real 
aim is to lead Egypt and as many Arab countries as will follow him 
out of all association with the West into the orbit of Russia. 

It is a dangerous fallacy, prevalent in the outlook of western 
politicians and officials, that anyone in the uncommitted world who 
does not accept the western viewpoint is necessarily pro-communist; 
the idea of genuine neutrality is difficult to comprehend. In support 
of the charge against Egypt there are adduced, inter alia, the buying 
of arms from Czechoslovakia in October 1955, the visits of Mr. 
Shepilov to Cairo and the offer of financial aid for the Aswan Dam, 
and more recently the build-up of Egyptian armed strength with 
Soviet weapons, which was presented by the British Government 
as an ex post facto justification for the attack of October 30. The 
Egyptian leaders stoutly deny the charge; the Czech arms deal was 
“an ordinary commercial operation,” Mr. Shepilov was only doing 
what more than one British Foreign Secretary has done in visiting 
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Cairo, the commercial agreements with Russia and China were 
fully within the rights of a sovereign state (and by implication might 
not have been made if the West had shown more concern for 
Egypt’s cotton surplus), and the reports of Soviet arms were held to 
be grossly exaggerated. 

In july l ¥ Colonel Nasser was interrogated on this very point, 
and one of his answers is worth quoting in full. 

“Our first task is to break away from all foreign domination. When I 
signed the Anglo-Egyptian agreement last year I said it would be the last 
treaty we would make with a foreign country. Our nation will never accept 
new military commitments. We have no reason (especially in view of the 
present improvement in relations) to align ourselves with either camp. When 
people ask me ‘ Which do you prefer, America or Russia?’ I reply ‘ Egypt.’ 
Only the interest of our own country should determine our policy.” * 


Although that statement was made before the Czech arms deal, 
the argument is one that has been repeated on numerous occasions 
since. Fairly obviously, Egypt is well placed to play off the one 
group of powers against the other, forcing each to put its price up in 
the hope of paining exclusive support. The most striking example 
of this is, of course, the history of the Aswan Dam. The British 
and American offer of financial assistance was made within a few 
weeks of the purchase of arms from Czechoslovakia, was maintained 
as long as the suggestion of Soviet counter-offers remained, and was 
withdrawn only after it had become clear that Shepilov’s visit had 
produced little in the way of concrete proposals—or proposals on 
terms which Egypt was unprepared to accept. It is too facile to 
say that the withdrawal of the Aswan offer was the reason for the 
nationalisation of the Suez Canal, though it did provide the imme- 
diate excuse. None the less, the end of the Suez affair has been a 
much bigger American offer under the Eisenhower doctrine, which 
Egypt must now consider whether to accept or refuse. 

Economic help is not the only form of advantage to be bargained 
for. Political support, especially in the United Nations, is extremely 
important to a country which is trying to change its international 
status, and it is additionally helpful if it can be hinted that military 
support might be forthcoming too. If the price for such support is 
in danger of rising too high, to the point where it becomes a case of 
stepping out of the frying pan into the fire, skilful diplomacy should 
be able to put the process into reverse. 

ps. ay of this sort is a dangerous game, but the strength of 
the cards in Egypt’s hands should not be underestimated. Because 


2 Interview with M. Edouard Sablier, Le Monde, July 30, 1955. 
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it has become so clear that an attack on Egypt unites the Arab 
world (at least temporarily), both groups of big powers will be well 
advised to handle the situation carefully. In the business of com- 
peting for support, Egypt is not the wooer but the wooed. The 
western powers, in particular, need to recognise this fact if they are 
to avoid creating a worse disaster than has already befallen them, 
and unfortunately there is still little sign that either Britain or 
France has done so. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine 


It is probable, in fact, that nothing in the policy of Britain and 
France can now have much effect on Egyptian behaviour—unless 
they are so foolish as to drive her into the arms of the Soviet Union. 
If the West is to retain any influence at all the initiative must come 
from the United States. 

The full impact of the Eisenhower Doctrine can hardly be 
assessed for some time yet. The doctrine is more in line with past 
American policies than is commonly supposed; America, with 
greater wisdom than Britain, preferred to associate herself loosely 
with the Bagdad Pact rather t to become a full member of it, 
and because her past was less heavily tainted with colonialism (at 
least of the overt kind) there was and is a greater prospect that her 
aid will be accepted at its face value. If the doctrine evolves too 
narrowly, if it implies, however indirectly, that acceptance of 
American aid and political support involves even the most shadowy 
of commitments, it will be rejected by the Egyptians. The first 
reactions in Egypt were cautious, and while the dined no disposi- 
tion to refuse apres out of hand, equally they made it clear 
that Egypt would try to a down her own terms for acceptance. 

What these terms are likely to be requires careful study by the 
Americans. It must be taken for granted that Egypt will not 
willingly surrender her claims to Eeaniony among the Arab 
countries. Nor will she cease her propaganda backing for anti- 
western movements; her diplomats and agents will be active in 
Jordan, Iraq, and Syria, her press and radio will continue to urge on 
the Algerian rebels, and within all ees limits she will oealihly 
finance those countries which are losing by the severance of their 
ties with the West. She will not yield any territory to Israel, will 
demand continued control over the Gulf of Aqaba, and will 
probably demur at allowing cargoes for Israel through the Suez 
Canal when it is opened again—whatever her attitude to the wider 
aspects of the Cand queuing. Almost certainly her pressure on the 
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Sudan will increase, especially if the Aswan Dam project goes 
through in anything like its present form. 

None of these terms will be easily accepted by the West; in fact, 
the Americans would be perfectly justified in demanding that they 
should all be dropped before any aid or protection is given. Yet 
the only nails way in which the Eisenhower Doctrine can 
become effective is by a compromise, for the simple reason that 
Egypt can at any time decide against accepting it if the Government 
feels that the political price for American economic aid is too high. 
Nor is it aly true (as some people in the West are apt to think) 
that it is only a matter of increasing the amount of economic aid 
offered to induce the Egyptians to modify their terms; there have 
been several cases, of which Persia in 1951 was the most notable, 
where the governments of underdeveloped countries have been 
perfectly willing to sacrifice economic interests to their own peculiar 
conception of national prestige. 

In point of fact it will not be a matter of direct pom go alone. 
Egypt's attitude will to some extent be determined by the behaviour 
of the other Arab states, and if one of her competitors for leadership 
—Saudi Arabia, for instance—decides to accept the American pro- 
posals Egypt will have to decide on one of two courses—to reject 
them out of hand and try to retain her influence by propagating 
anti-Americanism, or to accept them and try to turn them to better 
advantage. To do the first might easily lead both Egypt and her 
closer friends considerably nearer to the Soviet Union ee Nasser 
in fact wants. To do the second would make nonsense of the 
argument that the Eisenhower Doctrine is a subtle new form of 
indirect colonialism. It would obviously suit American policy far 
better if the second course were adopted, and presumably the State 
Department will endeavour to aan on some of the other Arab 
countries in the hope of softening up the Egyptians. For without 
Egypt’s support (or at least abstinence from full-scale opposition) 
the Eisenhower Doctrine is bound to fail in its main purpose. 

A second factor which will help to determine what Egypt does 
is the attitude of the other countries on whom she depends for 
backing in her diplomacy and in the United Nations; here Nasser 
will have to walk warily. For the support he has already gained in 
the last few months has been of two kinds. There is, first, the 
support of the communist countries, which he can rely on when- 
ever he does anything to split the West, but which will not secure 
him a majority in the United Nations. Secondly, there are the 
countries of the Afro-Asian group whose weak sympathies lie 
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with Egypt’s struggle for independence, who may even look up to 
her as a successful destroyer of colonialism, yet who, at the same 
time, will not follow her if she offends too grossly against certain 
standards of international behaviour. In November 1956 the 
United Nations almost unanimously came to her aid and, in spite 
of Egyptian propaganda to the contrary, saved her from an 
ignominious military defeat. But this does not dispose of the fact 
that her past record in dealing with the United Nations is bad, and 
her present attitude does not suggest that it will be better in future. 

Egypt, not Israel, was the technical “ aggressor’ in 1948, and 
thereafter spurned every opportunity of bringing the war to an end 
because it suited her book to keep the situation in suspense. Resolu- 
tions on the freedom of passage of the Suez Canal went unheeded. 
The closing of the Gulf of — was indefensible. The weakness 
of the United Nations in dealing with these successive acts of 
defiance was due to the unreadiness of the leading Powers to support 
condemnation with action at any level; if the Colle Powers are 
similarly umready to insist on guarantees of good behaviour in 
future, Egypt will doubtless continue to be defiant. But to the 
extent that she does defy the United Nations, she must expect to 
lose some of the good will of several of the countries now disposed 
to support her, and her power to impose her own terms for the 
acceptance of the Eisenhower Doctrine or any other form of 
political and economic aid will be diminished. 


Possible Solutions 


The ultimate solution of the principal economic, social, and political 
problems of the Middle East will be found by the Arab countries 
themselves. But because the West is so heavily committed, it is 
impossible for some responsibility to be escaped. 

Desirably, a solution should incorporate a degree of political 
unification, economic advance, and an acceptance oe the Arabs of 
the State of Israel. The political fragmentation of the Arab world 
is largely due to western action in the past, with Britain and France 
as the chief culprits, and it is hardly surprising if modern Pan- 
arabism does not accord with western views on nd matter; the last 
chance to bring the Levant States together, as British policy once 
wanted, was irretrievably lost in 1945, and there is now little 
prospect of uniting the countries of French North Africa on lines 
acceptable to the West as —- as the French population of Algeria 
remains as a European enclave as alien and as hateful to its 
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neighbours as Israel is to the Levant. Unfortunately, it is still 
fatally easy for the West to play on the internal jealousies of the 
Arab countries to keep them apart, and there is evidence that this 
is still being done in the hope of countering Egyptian influence. 
This is a profoundly mistaken way to behave. The worst enemy 
of the Arab world is political instability, and though there may be 
brief advantages to be gained from playing — in Iraq, Jordan, 
the sheikhdoms, or North Africa, the final result can only be to 
perpetuate disunity and uncertainty. The West would be better 
advised to leave the whole business of changing the political struc- 
ture of the area to the Arabs themselves. That does not mean 
recognising the oe claim to hegemony, but simply that the 
Arabs are quite capable of dealing with Egypt in their own way. 

Economic advance depends both on an increase and a different 
distribution of the funds now available for investment. The argu- 
ment is now familiar that a Middle Eastern development plan could 
be partly financed from the oil revenues, but the oil countries might 
legitimately object if their resources were used for the development 
x say, Algeria. It could be that there ought to be initiated not 
one plan but two, one covering the Asian Arab countries and Egypt, 
the other North Africa; another possibility would be a broad plan 
for the entire area with a subsidiary plan for the countries where the 
oil revenues can reasonably be employed. But the important thing 
is that, whatever its coverage, there should be a plan for co-ordinated 
development to which the West will be prepared to contribute over 
and above the oil revenues. It must not involve military commit- 
ments—that is to invite rejection and to strengthen the Soviet hand 
among the dissidents—and it must not be conceived simply in terms 
of counterweighing the other Arab countries against Egypt. Egypt 
herself needs assistance, and it is better that her development should 
be co-ordinated with that of her neighbours than that she should be 
left in isolation. The Eisenhower Doctrine incorporates some 
sound points in this respect, in that it treats the Midile East as a 
unity and links political stability with economic advance, but it 
must be — that military commitments attached to economic 
aid will defeat the whole purpose of the proposal. 
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Tue Middle East is at present experiencing the latest and by far the 
most serious of Russia’s attempts to establish her influence there and 
thus gain access to the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. It is 
the most serious partly because Russia has never before been so 
powerful or so well organised, and partly because the character of 
the Middle East has fundamentally changed during the last quarter 
of a century. 

The history of what, used to be called the Eastern Question has 
been exhaustively treated by historians and no attempt will be made 
to recapitulate it here. The main object of the present article is to 
consider Russia’s policy since the Revolution and the methods she 
has used and is now using to gain her ends; but a few preliminary 
observations on her general position in relation to the area are 
essential. 


Russian Policy before the Revolution 


For the purposes of this study the Middle East may be taken as 
including Egypt, the Sudan, the Arabian peninsula, Israei, Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Turkey, and Persia. Up to the 1914-1918 
war this vast region contained only two sovereign states—Turkey 
and Persia, with both of which Russia had common frontiers. 
Transcaucasia and Central Asia, the parts of Russia abutting on the 
Middle East, contained nearly four-fifths of Russia’s twenty million 
Muslim subjects the great majority of whom were Turkic or Iranian 
by race and culture. These circumstances might have been 
expected to give Russia great strategic, politica and cultural 
advantages over her West European rivals. In fact, however, 
largely owing to her own economic and political backwardness 
Russia’s penetration of the Middle East made no progress except in 
Persia where trade and military pressure gained for her a consider- 
able position. Elsewhere she was blocked or outwitted by the West 
European and Central Powers: she had failed in her repeated efforts 
to secure control of or preferential treatment in the Straits of the 
Black Sea and Dardanelles; her plans to build railways to 
* The author, Lieut.-Col. Geoffrey Wheeler, c.1.£., c.8.£., has been Director of Central 
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Alexandretta and the Persian Gulf were thwarted by Germany; 
even in Persia her commercial and political designs were con- 
siderably circumscribed by the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. 
The Arab world was scarcely aware of Russia’s existence. 


The Policies of Lenin and Stalin 


When Turkey entered the 1914-1918 war on the side of Germany 
Russian hopes of getting possession of Istanbul and the Straits were 
revived. These were in fact promised to her by the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement of March 1915, which lapsed when Russia concluded a 
separate peace with Germany after the Revolution. One of Lenin’s 
first acts was to publish the terms of this unconfirmed and unratified 
agreement as a striking example of imperialist methods and of their 
contrast with those of the new Soviet régime. At what point Soviet 
leaders reverted to the traditional aims of Russian policy in the 
Middle East is a matter of some dispute, but there is no doubt that 
they soon decided that the impact of the Revolution not only on 
Middle Eastern peoples, but also on the twenty million Muslims of 
Russia was favourable for the long-delayed extension of Russian 
influence. Stalin’s concept of “ Revolution in the East” envisaged 
a loose federation of the Russian Muslim peoples, which would 
gradually embrace the adjoining Muslim countries. Circumstances 
seemed propitious for the ein of this plan: the Turkish 
empire was disintegrating and with it Turkey’s temporal and 
spiritual leadership of the Muslim world; and something like chaos 
— throughout the Middle East. Two other circumstances, 

owever, rendered Stalin’s plan abortive: in the first place the 
Russian people in general, and the millions of Russian settlers in 
Central Asia and the Caucasus in particular, began to feel that these 
regions were an integral part of Russia and should not be allowed 
to get out of Russian control; secondly, formidable opposition to the 
Soviet régime quickly developed among the Muslims of Central 
Asia after the end of the Civil War. A kind of compromise was 
found in the “ policy of nationalities.” This meant that the 
southern Muslim fringe of the Soviet Union was divided up into 
six Socialist Soviet Republics each one of which abutted on an 
independent Muslim country. It was clearly laid down by Stalin 
that it was incumbent on these republics to project the light of 
socialism to the benighted world of colonialism which lay across 
their frontiers—Tadzhikistan in particular he described as the 
“lighthouse.” In effect, Soviet efforts have so far been mainly 
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directed towards preventing any contact between these republics 
and their neighbours. It does not, however, follow that this 
isolationist policy will continue. 

The “ Revolution in the East” having failed to materialise in 
the way and with the speed that Soviet leaders had hoped, the 
objectives of Soviet policy had to be approached by different 
methods. There are grounds for supposing that in the early days 
of the Soviet regime there was a good deal of doubt about the nature 
of these objectives. The idealist in Lenin may well have cherished 
a sincere desire to “‘ liberate the Middle East from colonialism,” and 
this desire is still reiterated today; but it soon became clear that 
Soviet policy was in reality informed by more practical and less 
altruistic considerations, some at least of which had also informed 
Tsarist policy. Broadly speaking it can be said that, whatever may 
have been the personal convictions of Lenin, the Soviet Government 
quickly reverted to the Tsarist conviction that Russian access to the 
‘““warm waters” of the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf and 
security against attack from the West could only be assured by doing 
away with the independence of Turkey and Persia. 


Unsuccessful Soviet Efforts before 1940 


Russia’s attempts since the Revolution to re-establish and extend her 
influence in the Middle East have been punctuated by several serious 
setbacks, each of which was followed by a withdrawal and a period 
of relative inactivity. These setbacks have been the result partly of 
western opposition, partly of Middle Eastern nationalism, and 
* perhaps most of all of Soviet miscalculation, crudeness of method, 
and precipitancy. 

Early Soviet endeavours to obtain a foothold in the Middle East 
were haphazard and unco-ordinated. Support in money and arms 
was given to Kemal and the Turkish nationalist movement; treaties 
were signed with Persia and Afghanistan in 1921; almost simul- 
taneously an attempt was made to establish a Soviet republic in 
Gilan. A little later an elaborate network of espionage, propa- 
ganda, trade representation, and subversion was laid down in Persia 
and on a smaller scale in Afghanistan. At the same time, 
inducement was offered to the Azeri, Turkmen, Uzbek, Tajik, and 
other minorities of Persia and Afghanistan to migrate to the USSR. 
Most of these plans were ill-conceived as well as badly executed: the 
Soviet Government greatly overestimated the attractions of the 
Revolution and of Russian mentorship. The Turks were ready to 
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accept material support in order to re-establish themselves, but once 
they had done this, they wished to have no more to do with the 
Russians, whom they had always feared and distrusted and whose 
agents and representatives now seemed mostly to be Jews or 
Armenians, objects of their traditional dislike. The Persians were 
at first mildly impressed by Soviet protestations of good-will and 
intention to cancel all concessions granted to the Tsarist govern- 
ment. But they were alarmed by the landing of Soviet forces in 
Gilan and by the army of Caucasian spies and trade agents who 
swarmed into the cities of north Persia. Nor was news of the 
internal state of Transcaucasia and Central Asia encouraging enough 
to induce more than a very few Turkmens, Tajiks, and Baluchis to 
emigrate. It was particularly unfortunate for the Soviet Govern- 
ment that their designs in the Middle East happened to coincide 
with the —— of two of the strongest and most determined 
rulers Turkey and Persia had ever known. The still weak and 
groping successor states of the distintegrated Ottoman empire 
were all under British or French mandatory control and military 
occupation and thus denied to Soviet penetration. 

An excellent account of Soviet methods up to 1929, of the 
ambitions and fears which actuated them, and of the small 
dividends which they paid can be found in the memoirs of G. S. 
Agabekov published in Berlin in 1930 and still the most instructive 
book on early Soviet technique in the Middle East. Agabekov 
describes among other things the various Soviet attempts to exploit 
the discontent of the tribal and other minorities in Persia and the 
disastrous military intervention in Afghanistan in 1929. 

In the early thirties a change in method could be observed: all 
the many Soviet consulates in Persia were closed down; the 
propaganda and trade agents and the flashy ladies who often 
accompanied them departed; and representation was thenceforward 
confined to persons of comparatively respectable appearance and 
behaviour. Trade agreements had been signed with Turkey, 
Persia, and Afghanistan and treaties of friendship were concluded 
with Saudi Arabia (1926) and the Yemen (1928); but only in Persia 
did these more normal measures produce any concrete results. 
Trade with north Persia continued to be considerable and some 
profitable barter operations were carried out in the Persian Gulf. 

By 1941 Soviet policy in the Middle East had made next to no 
— Attempts to revise the Montreux Straits Convention had 
ailed; relations with Turkey were distant to the point of being 
strained; Russian political, commercial, and cultural influence in 
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Persia was far less than it had been before the Revolution; the Arab 
world was still barely conscious of Russia’s existence and any 
communist infiltration was confined to the disgruntled intelligentsia. 
Russia’s i into the war on the side of Britain and the joint 
occupation of Persia gave her, as it were, the respectable introduc- 
tion to the Middle East which she had so far lacked. Her 
diplomatic and even military representatives were now able to move 
about with a new freedom, and British propaganda obligingly began 
to tell the people of the Middle East of t the vast resources, skill, an 
gallantry of the new ally. By 1945 Soviet legations had been 
opened in Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, and Bagdad, and a definite 
foothold in the Arab world thus established. Only in Persia were 
nee collaboration and friendship viewed with growing 
alarm. 


Soviet Policy after the War 
It might have been expected that the dismal failure of the early 


Soviet technique of subversion, direct action, and espousal of 
minority causes would have impressed upon the Soviet Government 
the advisability of trying new methods in these new and propitious 
circumstances. Indeed, the exemplary behaviour of the Red Army 
in the early days of the occupation of Persia suggested that more 
conciliatory tactics had been decided upon. Soon, however, what 
must have appeared as a unique opportunity of developing large 
scale subversion, sabotage of British interests and enlistment of 
minorities on the Soviet side proved too tempting. Plans were 
formulated which included a revolution against the existing regime, 
the detachment of the rich province of Azarbaijan and its union 
with Soviet Azarbaijan, and the establishment of Kurdish autonomy 
—in fact the liquidation of Persia’s independence and of her associa- 
tion with the West. The Soviet Government apparently assumed 
that the West was in no mood to risk a new war and that a show 
of force in Persia and on the Turkish frontier would enable Soviet 
aims to be quickly realised. They also gravely underestimated 
Persian resilience and astuteness. In the event, Russia was quickly 
compelied by Western pressure to remove her troops from Persia, 
including the large armoured force which she had brought into 
Azarbaijan after March 1946, the date by which she was committed 
by the Tripartite Agreement of 1942 to complete evacuation of 
Persian territory. The collapse of the Azarbaijan and Kurdish 
autonomy movements and the virtual removal of Soviet influence 


followed. The magnitude of this setback to Soviet policy can best 
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be apprehended from the various Soviet apologias which have 
appeared since, the most illuminating being contained in M. S. 
Ivanov’s Short History of Persia, published in 1952. For reasons of 
what may have at the time seemed to be expediency the moral of 
this first post-war Soviet venture in imperialism was never brought 
home by the West to the peoples of the Middle East, who, if they 
ever knew the facts, have now apparently forgotten them. 

Elsewhere the same opportunities for direct action were lacking 
and Russia had to proceed towards her objectives more cautiously. 
After denouncing in 1945 the existing Treaty of Neutrality and 
Non-aggression with Turkey, the Soviet Government made the 
revision of Straits regime and the restoration to the USSR of the | 
territories of Kars and Ardahan conditions for its renewal. | 
Turkey’s refusal was followed by a period of strained relations 
which lasted until 1953. 

By the end of 1947 it must have become clear to Russia that no 
progress could be made with her immediate ay 3040 which still 
constituted the lines of approach to her main objectives—the East 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. It was, for instance, highly 
significant that she made no overt attempt to profit from the near 
anarchy prevailing in Persia during Dr. Mosaddeq’s administration. 
It is probable that it was at this point that Russia decided to by-pass 
Turkey and Persia for the time being and to concentrate on the 
Arab countries. There the rising tide of nationalism, hostility to 
the West and particularly to Western defence plans, and the Arab- 
Jewish conflict seemed to offer much better prospects for exploita- 
tion. But in spite of regular diplomatic representation the Soviet 
Government’s relations with Middle East governments remained 
bad. It persisted in regarding them as “ bourgeois ” and reactionary 
and as the “ lackeys of imperialism.” But the only means which it 
now cared to use were diplomatic pressure on governments, radio 
propaganda directed towards the masses, and local communist 
parties on among the intelligentsia and masses with the 
ultimate aim of revolution. Soviet leaders had not yet grasped that 
from their point of view the Middle Eastern intelligentsia, prole- 
tariat, and peasants were useless and that effective power was in the 
hands of the “ national bourgeoisie ” who controlled and very often 
consisted of the armed forces. The Soviet press and radio continued 
to fulminate against past and present “ bourgeois nationalist ” 
leaders such as Kemal, Gandhi, and Nehru, and Soviet policy 
accordingly remained sterile. In 1951, for instance, threatening 
Soviet notes addressed to Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, and Israel in 
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connection with their possible adherence to the proposed “ Middle 
East Command ” were ignored by the governments concerned and 
were condemned by them in 8 press as interference in their 
countries’ internal affairs. 

Up to 1951 Russia had still achieved next to nothing in the 
Middle East. Even the increased diplomatic activity of the next 
few years achieved little beyond an opportunity to study Middle 
East problems more realistically; but events now began to work in 
the Soviet favour. British influence suffered a severe setback in 
Persia; Anglo-American differences became more pronounced; 
Western insistence on defence began to alienate the Arab states 
more and more; finally, in the middle of 1954, British forces began 
their withdrawal from the Suez Canal Zone. From Russia’s point 
of view these events, although propitious, were negative in the 
sense that they were not her doing. A new and positive policy was 
necessary in order to exploit the new situation. 


Change of Policy after Stalin 
No attempt seems to have been.made to formulate a new policy 


during Stalin’s lifetime, and even after his death the first changes 
were only tactical: the claim against Turkey for Kars and Ardahan 
was dropped in July 1953; broadcasts in Kurdish were discontinued 
in August of the same year; the frontier dispute with Persia was 
settled in December 1954; overtures were made to India and 
Afghanistan; diplomatic contact with the Arab states was further 
strengthened; and an attitude of uncompromising hostility was 
developed towards Israel. 

Other indications of a less obvious kind could be noticed during 
1954: for the first time, the Soviet Union sent a large delegation to 
the International Congress of Orientalists at Cambridge; in 
November a decree on the subject of religious propaganda was 
promulgated, and the cruder forms of anti-Islamic propaganda 
were thereupon discontinued. It was not until 1955 that it became 
clear that a new policy was on the way, but it is probable that even 
before Stalin’s death realisation had come that between the two 
poles of imperialism and anti-imperialism there was a pacifist 
neutral zone which was neither capitalist nor socialist and which 
was ideally suited for Soviet manoeuvre and eventual appropriation. 
The Stalinist attitude had been a simple dualism—the opposing 
forces of imperialism and anti-imperialism divided the world into 
two camps looking towards Washington and Moscow. There was 
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a corollary to this proposition—“only the proletariat is anti- 
imperialist.” In the Mi dle East, the proletariat was dominated 
by the “ national bourgeoisie” whose class interests impelled it to 
become the “ faithful allies of the imperialists.” There was thus no 
intermediate solution between the retention of power by the pro- 
Western bourgeoisie and the revolutionary seizure of power by the 
proletariat under the aegis of local communist parties. The tour of 
Bulganin and Khrushchev to India, Burma, and Afghanistan and 
Shepilov’s tour to the Middle East were the first signs that a vital 
and epoch-making decision had been taken in the Kremlin, namely, 
that henceforward the Soviet Government, so far from continuing 
its denigration of reactionary, “bourgeois nationalist’ govern- 
ments, would support these governments wherever and whenever 
it thought necessary. For the present, however, the signatories of 
the Bagdad Pact would be excluded from this support. 

The new policy came formally into being with the XXth Party 
Congress held in February 1956 and particulars of it were set 
forth in detail in the review Sovetskoye Vostokovedeniye (Soviet 
Orientalism), No. 1 of 1956, an attempt being made to show it 
merely as a “correct” interpretation of Lenin’s doctrine. This 
important statement of policy received scant attention in the West 
and it is doubtful whether it is yet fully realised that it will mean, 
and has in fact already meant, the adoption of methods far more 
difficult to counter than any used so far. In effect, the Soviet 
leaders have decided that the countries of the Middle East can best 
be brought under Soviet influence not by internal subversion 
organised among the so-called effendi class and the proletariat where 
it exists, or by resort to armed force, but by courting the favour of 
the “ national bourgeoisie,” whom they have at last recognised as 
the real rulers of these countries. At the same time local com- 
munist parties, which have been the outposts of Soviet influence for 
so long, are now to play a different role: they are no longer to 
‘age the national bourgeoisie with threats to its vested interests, 

ut are to join with all other parties in the cause of nationalism 
against Western imperialism. A mariage de convenance has, 
in fact, been arranged between communism and “ bourgeois 
nationalism.” 

A significant passage in the editorial of the latest issue of 
Sovetskoye Vostokovedentye to reach England (No. 5 of 1956) shows 
clearly the lines on which the Soviet Government is now thinking 
and on which it hopes, not without justification, that the Middle 
East is thinking too: “A characteristic of the national liberation 
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movement of today is the participation in it of all patriotically and 
anti-imperialistically inclined representatives of widely varying 
social strata and religious and political convictions. These ran 
from workers and peasants, who constitute the chief driving force 
of the movement, to the national bourgeoisie and to some extent 
even to the landowners; and all of them are united in their aim of 
freeing their countries from the colonial yoke.” 

The year 1956 was a profitable one for Soviet policy. Since 
1951 Soviet propaganda had been proclaiming the hypocrisy of 
Western insistence on the need for defence of the Middle East 
against possible Russian attack, and now in November 1956 it was 
the West which attacked the Middle East. This attack must at 
first have alarmed the Soviet Government, but they quickly 
exploited the hesitation shown in pressing it home and made the 
Soviet Union appear as the undoubted defender of Middle East 
rights. It was clearly to the Soviet advantage that the West should 
exaggerate as much as possible reports of the Soviet arms build-up in 
Egypt and Syria and thus reinforce Arab convictions about Soviet 
readiness to fight their battles for them if the need should arise, not 
only against the West, but against Israel. 

In conclusion, it may be of some interest to attempt an 
appreciation of Russia’s present and future position in the Middle 
East in the light of a long experience of Soviet activities there and 
of an examination of recent Soviet publications. The ultimate 
Russian objectives are still the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf 
and they can only be reached by ee or by-passing Turkey 
and Persia. The Soviet Government has chosen the latter course 
and is directing its attention primarily towards the Arab countries 
and Afghanistan. The principal factors in the Russian favour are 
the disappearance of paramount power from the Middle East and 
from the Indian sub-continent, and the vacillating and apparently 
uninformed policy of the United States. Other factors are the 
hostility towards the West accentuated by the West’s over-emphasis 
of the need for military defence against Russia, Muslim-Israeli 
hostility, and the telling examples of the material advantages to be 
age from Soviet tutelage of underdeveloped countries provided 

y the Muslim — of Central Asia and Transcaucasia. For- 
midable as these favourable factors are they are balanced by no less 
formidable difficulties and obstacles. Apart from its somewhat 
unfortunate military origins the predominantly non-Arab Bagdad 
Pact constitutes a natural and historical counter to Arab aren 
and Soviet attempts to disrupt it have so far been unsuccessful. 
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The fact that Russia now has to deal not with two sovereign states 
as formerly, but with ten will gravely complicate the direction of 
any uniform anti-Western policy. The governments of all these 
states are traditionally bourgeois and individualist and unlikely to 
respond uniformly or tamely to stereotyped Soviet methods of 
approach. Finally, although Russia may be instrumental in 
causing, and has indeed already caused, serious damage to Western 
and particularly to British interests, establishment of equivalent 
Russian interests presents great difficulties especially in such matters 
as banking and insurance. 

In spite of the confident—almost triumphant note sounded in 
Soviet propaganda there is no reason to suppose that the Russians 
are blind to the difficulties just enumerated. They can, therefore, 
be expected to use every means at their disposal in order to over- 
come them. The keystone of their policy is at present their revised 
attitude towards “ bourgeois nationalism.” This legitimist, almost 
counter-revolutionary, line recalls the Tsarist government’s inter- 
vention on the side of the Shah during the Persian Revolution of 
1906. On this occasion it was the British who supported the 
revolution thus laying themselves open to the charge of subversion, 
a charge which the Soviet Government would be quick to prefer 
against the West again. Economic and technical aid will no doubt 
continue to feature prominently in Soviet tactics, and a campaign of 
cultural penetration is under way. Soviet oriental studies have 
already assumed formidable proportions and the volume of publica- 
tions on Middle Eastern art, literature, languages, history, 
economics, and politics is steadily increasing. 

It is not the purpose of this article to suggest ways by which 
Soviet tactics can best be countered. This, however, can be said: 
far closer study is required of these tactics and of the process of 
thought behind them. This is particularly true of Soviet publica- 
tions on Eastern affairs. These are not at present subjected to any 
systematic analysis in the West partly because of a lack of 
co-ordination in the work of universities and learned societies 
engaged in Soviet and oriental studies, and partly because of the 
mistaken notion that Soviet publications contain little real scholar- 
poe and are “ mere propaganda.” In fact, however, they not only 
include much work of a very high standard of learning, but they all 
reflect either directly or indirectly Soviet policy, of which they are 
regarded as one of the most important instruments. Their study is 


indispensable for a proper apprehension not only of the dangers, 
but of the weaknesses o Sorta pulhey : os 
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Panarabism and Egypt 


In the years following the first world war Panarabism was the only 
litical doctrine to make headway and to exert a powerful appeal 
in the Arab-speaking lands. The nature of the war settlement 
itself and the political power which some of its leading votaries 
acquired in consequence of this settlement contributed alike to such 
a result. The situation developed suddenly, with revolutionary 
abruptness. Men who, before the destruction of the Ottoman 
Empire, were quite obscure, emerged all at once after 1919, not only 
to preach a doctrine which got the Arab east into its grip, but 
actually to exercise political lege in one of the former provinces of 
the Empire. In 1914 such a state of affairs was impossible to 
imagine. It is true that there were then murmurings in Beirut, 
and that Syrian émigrés in Cairo were demanding a decrease in 
meddling from Constantinople and the enlargement of local initia- 
tive. But these grievances were local and specific; they related to 
the quality of government services, or to the financial relations 
between the centre and the provinces, or to the proper scope of local 
administration; and those who sought redress for such grievances 
were mostly men well known in their communities, able perhaps to 
conduct a sober constitutional opposition, but not to entertain 
andiose, limitless ambitions. How they would have fared under 
imperial rule, where their opposition would have taken them, how 
the Arab provinces would have developed under their leadership, it 
is now impossible to say. The war made England and the Ottoman 
Empire enemies; England fomented a revolt in the Hijaz against 
the Turks, and to this revolt gravitated a number of pe enews 
Ottoman officers who, when the war ended with the triumph of 
their patron, claimed the leadership of the Arab movement and 
were eventually enabled, by devious and complicated means, to 
obtain political control of Mesopotamia, where they set. up 
government as the Kingdom of Iraq. 
The new leaders thrown up by the war were Panarab by nature. 
They came to politics not through consideration of concrete diff- 
culties or the grind of pressing affairs or daily responsibility, but 


* The author is Lecturer in Politics and Public Administration, London School of 
Economics. 
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by way of a doctrine. Their doctrine was compounded of certain 
European principles which made language and nationality synony- 
mous, of a faith in sedition and violence, and of contempt for 
moderation. They believed that the Arabs, because they spoke 
Arabic, a language different from Turkish, were ipso facto entitled 
to secede from the Ottoman Empire and to form a state where 
everybody who spoke Arabic would be included. They were not 
ambitious for the community they knew, or the locality where they 
were born and reared. The European doctrine of linguistic 
nationalism with which they were imbued, the oecumenical claims 
of the Arabian Caliphate the glories of which they aspired to revive, 
the impetuosity of their youth, and the insignificance of their origin 
and their prospects alike combined to help them nurse ambitions 
to which only their dreams could set a bound. As one sympathiser 
with Arab nationalism, Professor Sir Hamilton Gibb, put it: 


“The Arab nation . . . like all other nations, is not an — delimited by 
ethnographical data, nor the fortuitous result of geographical or historical 
association, but the function of an act of will.” ? 


The will of these young officers willed an Arab nation, and 
ethnography, geography or history were of consequence only as they 
offered sustenance to their imagination. When, therefore, the 
miraculous circumstances gave them suddenly a country to govern, 
it was not gratitude to fate and their patrons that they felt, but 
rather that they were cheated of their dream. They had desired an 
Arab nation and an Arab state, and they got Iraq, a specific country 
with specific frontiers. They denounced the imperialist dismember- 
ment of the Arab nation, and called the boundaries drawn up at the 
peace settlement arbitrary and artificial. This was indeed true, for 
what otherwise can boundaries be when they spring up where none 
had existed before? These officers, of course, did not think to 
blame themselves for having, by their disaffection, helped the 
Powers they were now denouncing to defeat the Ottoman Empire, 
and thus to erect these hated boundaries. With the establishment 
of these men in the Government of Iraq, therefore, Panarabism 
itself was endowed with a political base from which to prepare 
future incursions. The settlement of 1921 which created the King- 
dom of Iraq, contained the seeds of its own destruction; for it gave 
power to men who were intent precisely on overthrowing such a 
settlement. 


The ambitions of these men were, to start with, confined to the 


* The Near East: Problems and Prospects, P. W. Ireland, editor, Chicago 1942, p. 70. 
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Fertile Crescent, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon, the stage 
on which, during their youth under the Ottoman Empire, their 
dreams were accustomed to play. Between the wars, and after the 
outbreak of the second world war, their efforts were bent on 
securing a dislodgement of the French from Syria and the Lebanon, 
and a curtailment or, if possible, a suppression of Zionist activities 
in Palestine; thereafter, on putting together a unitary or a federal 
Arab state embracing the Fertile Crescent. This was the burden of 
Nuri al-Sa’id’s proposal to Mr. Casey, Minister of State in the 
Middle East, in December 1942. This was the original Panarab 
programme, on the realisation of which the original Panarabs had 
always set their hearts. But this was not yet to be. Instead, after 
negotiations lasting from 1943 to 1945, a quite different scheme of 
Arab unity was set afoot. In this scheme, there was no amalgama- 
tion or federation of states; it provided rather for an alliance of 
sovereign states in which, unexpectedly, Egypt figured as the leader. 

Egypt had never before manifested any interest in Panarabism, 
and though we do not yet know all the negotiations which led to 
the formation of the Arab League, we do have a few details which 
throw light on Egyptian policy, and which explain in some measure 
this new and sudden development. A Panarab policy for Egypt 
seems to have been throughout the handiwork of King Farouk and 
some of his entourage. The evidence for this is cumulative and 
convincing. 

Farouk’s father, King Fouad, is said to have nursed the ambition 


_ of becoming the Muslim caliph in succession to the dethroned 


Ottomans, and Farouk to have desired to follow his father’s policy. 
In 1939, on the occasion of a meeting in Cairo of Arab magnates 
to discuss Palestine, while the king, his entourage, and his foreign 
guests were present at a mosque for the Friday prayers, the palace 
officials prevented the Imam of the mosque from officiating as 
usual, and the king himself led the congregation in prayer—a 
traditional prerogative and attribute of the Caliph—and on 
emerging from the mosque was proclaimed a true Caliph and a 
pious ruler. In 1946, again, when Ismail Sidgi was Prime Minister, 
the king, on his own initiative, assembled a meeting of Arab kings 
and presidents on his estate at Inshass to which neither the Prime 
Minister nor the Foreign Minister were invited, and at which 
decisions on Panarab policy and on Palestine were taken. ‘“‘ People 
then understood,” writes Muhammad Husain Haikal, the eminent 
Egyptian statesman who recounts the incident in his Memoirs, 
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“that King Farouk’s personal policy had for its aim the establish- 
ment of his personal leadership over the Arab states. However, the 
Ministry raised no protest, and did not wish to make an issue of 
what happened.” * In May 1948 also when the Egyptian troops 
went into Palestine to oppose the establishment of the State of Israel, 
they did so at the king's instance and on his orders. Hostilities 
began on May 15, and until May 11, writes Haikal who was at the 
time President of the Senate, al-Nuqrashi, the Prime Minister, was 
quite unwilling to intervene in Palestine; “‘ he used to say ”’— 


“that he would not commit the Egyptian army to a position such that the 
British troops stationed on the Canal would be able to take them in the rear, 
. . . but from one day to the next this opinion changed. On May 12 
al-Nuqrashi asked me to summon Parliament to a secret session to ask autho- 
rity for Egyptian troops to enter Palestine. People learnt a little while later 
that the Minister of Defence, General Muhammad Haidar Pasha, the King’s 
man and his private oe received an order direct from the King, and 
he then ordered battalions of the Egyptian army to cross the frontiers into 
Palestine, without the knowledge of the Prime Minister, and without waiting 
for the decision of Parliament and the decision of the Cabinet.” * 


Farouk, of course, did not carry out his Panarab policies single- 
handed. He had coadjutors and instruments, and of these the most 
prominent were Ali Maher and Abd al-Rahman Azzam. Ali 
Maher became Chief of the Royal Cabinet soon after Farouk came 
to the throne, and acquired great influence as the king’s political 
adviser. It was during his tenure of office that an active Panarab 
policy was initiated. In 1939 the British Government convened a 
Round-Table Conference on Palestine to which the Arab states and 
Esypt were invited. The Egyptian Prime Minister, then Muham- 
mad Mahmud Pasha, decided to lead himself the Egyptian 
delegation to the Conference. It was then suddenly announced that 
Ali Maher would go instead, and would take with him Abd al- 
Rahman Azzam—later to become Secretary-General of the Arab 
“re 988 “T do not know,” writes Haikal, who was a member of 
Muhammad Mahmud’s Ministry, “ that the Cabinet ever delegated 
this matter to Ali Maher Pasha for the question never came before 
the Cabinet.” * Haikal then goes on to say how, when Ali Maher 
was away in London, certain notions relating to the restoration of 
Islamic — of government, to the efficacity of quick dicta- 
torial reforms, and suchlike, began to get increasing publicity, and 
he adds: “It is true that these notions were current before the 
? Muhammad Husain Haikal, Memoirs (Arabic text), vol. II, Cairo 1953, p. 319. 


3 Ibnd., p. 330. 
* Ibid., p. 155. 
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Chief of the Royal Cabinet’s visit to England; but those who 
advanced them had done so somewhat shamefacedly. After his 
a however, this propaganda became more active, and the 
Palace was not averse to i notions being attributed to it.” ° 

In August 1939 the king dismissed Muhammad Mahmud’s 
Cabinet, and appointed Ali Maher Prime Minister, who included in 
his Cabinet Azzam, first as Minister of Religious Foundations, and 
then of Social Affairs. As soon as this Government was formed, it 
set up a so-called Territorial Army, which seems to have been 
Azzam’s invention and of which he was put in charge. This 
Territorial Army seems to have been devised to indoctrinate youth 
and to prepare armed bands which could be used by the Govern- 
ment for — purposes. In this, Ali Maher and Azzam were 
merely following a fashion made popular by the Nazis and the 
Fascists, a fashion already edssied ta Iraq, and in Egypt itself, 
where Blueshirts and Greenshirts organised by the Waid and by 
the Young Egypt Party made the streets of Cairo hideous with riots 
and molestations. 

The Territorial Army attempted, as the eminent orientalist 
Ettore Rossi observed at the time, to take up again “ with new 
regulations and new aims” * the traditions of these organisations 
which had been dissolved by Muhammad Mahmud Pasha when he 
took office in 1938. A writer knowledgeable in Muslim Brother- 
hood affairs, Dr. Heyworth-Dunne, thinks that Azzam took the 
idea of a Territorial Army from Hasan al-Banna, the Leader of the 
Brotherhood,’ and it is worthy of note that the Brotherhood had its 
own private army organised in battalions and regiments, members 
of which had to swear to defend the faith and to obey orders 
unquestioningly.*. Among other members of Ali Maher’s Cabinet 
were Salih Harb and Mustafa al-Shurbatchi, known for anti-British 
agitations and for their connections with the Muslim Brotherhood 
and similar bodies; as was the Chief of Staff appointed by Ali 
Maher, Aziz Ali al-Misri, who “ never,” says Haikal, “ at any time 
hid his admiration for Germany.” 

Ali Maher’s Ministry lasted from August 1939 until June 1940. 
Britain was at war with Germany which took the offensive inthe 
spring of 1940 and soon scored a brilliant and resounding victory. 

gypt was bound to Britain by an alliance, but under Ali Maher’s 
5 Ibid., p. 156. 


® Oriente Moderno, Rome 1939, p. 512. 
7 J. Heyworth-Dunne, Religious and Political Trends in Modern Egypt, Washington 1950, 


. 3%. 
8 fshaq Musa al-Husaini, The Muslim Brotherhood (Arabic text), Beirut 1955, pp. 108-109. 
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administration and especially in its last days, Egypt was lukewarm 
towards her ally, and perhaps worse. The British, comments 
Haikal, “ were seeing with their own eyes what was taking place in 
Egypt, and hearing that Abd al-Rahman Azzam Bey, the Minister 
of Social Affairs, and Saleh Harb Pasha, the Minister of War, were 
talking at every social gathering of German victories and British 
defeats... .”* The British Ambassador demanded the resignation 
of Ali Maher; the king dismissed him, and Ali Maher delivered a 
bitter speech in parliament denouncing the British for meddling in 
the internal affairs of Egypt. 

It was these men and their party who, inspiring the king or 
inspired by him, invented and propagated Panarabism as a policy 
for Egypt. It is true that Egypt negotiated the formation of the 
Arab , stil when they were under a cloud, the Wafd in power, 
and Mustafa al-Nahhas Prime Minister. We do not yet know what 
convinced al-Nahhas that Panarabism was a paying policy, but no 
doubt the desire to please the king, to dish his opponents by 
adopting their policy, the approval of the British, and visions of 
future grandeur had their part to play. But it is clear that the 
policy originated neither with the Wafd nor with al-Nahhas. It 
originated with the king or with men who, either out of personal 
ambition or doctrinaire conviction, conceived the dream of an autho- 
ritarian Muslim state in Egypt embracing gradually all the Arabs, 
and perhaps in the fullness of time all the Muslims. Their 
inspiration was not strictly the same as that of the original Panarabs; 
but this is not to say that they contradicted each other. The ideal 
of the Panarabs was authoritarian also. They desired to transform 
the heterogenous, fissiparous, sceptical populations of the Fertile 
Crescent to the likeness of their dream, with all differences suddenly 
annihilated, and external unity the emblem of a deeper, still more 
fundamental internal unity: one state, one naticn, one creed. 

It is said that Panislamism and Panarabism are contradictory. 
Owing to an historical accident the Panarabs had acquired the 
reputation of being opposed to Panislamism. Panislamism was 
used by the Ottomans to provide a support for their empire; when 
the Panarabs rose, they necessarily had to emphasise the opposition 
between Panarabism and Panislamism. In Egypt, of course, there 
was no place and no need for such opposition: the enemy was 
Britain, not the Ottoman Empire. Islamic sentiment and Islamic 
solidarity gave body and passion to the struggle against the 


® Haikal, Il, pp. 180-181. 
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foreigner. A remarkable illustration of this appeared in a prayer 
written by Hassan al-Banna, the Leader of the Muslim Brothers, for 
the use of his followers : 

“O God, Lord of the Creation who giveth assurance to the insecure, who 
humbleth the vainglorious and who layeth low the tyrants, accept our prayer 
and answer our call. Enable us to obtain our right, and give back to us our 
freedom and independence. O God, those British usurpers have occupied 
our land and made free with our rights; they have oppressed the country and 
spread evil in it. O God, turn their intrigues away from us, weaken their 
strength and disperse their hosts; annihilate them and those who have helped 
them to victory, or have aided them, or have made peace with them, or have 
befriended them, in a manner worthy of an all-powerful and majestic One. 
O God, let their actions rebound on them, let calamities descend on them, 
humiliate their kingdom, release Your land from their power, and let them 
have no sway over any of the Believers. Amen.” *° 


Here we see well exemplified the general character of Islam as at 
once a political and a religious creed. The Panarabs desired the 
unification of the Arab lands; they desired to expel the foreigner. 
These aims are acceptable to, and indeed mandatory on, Muslims, 
for the Arab world is the cradle of Islam and to expel the foreigner 
from it is a meritorious action. Such is the agreement in principles 
between Panislamism and Panarabism. It explains how the original 
Panarabs in the Fertile Crescent, though different in outlook and 
assumptions from Farouk and his advisers, could effect some kind 
of junction with them, and sign after long and no doubt difficult 
Negotiations ee of the Arab League. 

At this er stage in the progress of Panarabism, the 
revisionism implicit in 4 settlement of 1921 became explicit. To 
the Pact of the League two annexes were attached, one dealing with 
Palestine, and the other with “Arab countries which are not 
members of the Council of the League.” In both cases the League 
served notice of its right to meddle in the affairs of countries outside 
the jurisdiction of its members, and of its claim to advise and direct 
Powers ruling over or having interests in countries inhabited by 
Arabs, until such Powers should agree to liquidate their authority 
and their interests in favour of Panarabism. The Zionists did 
obj-ct to the annex on Palestine and pointed out to the Mandatory 
Power that it was a derogation of its authority."* The Mandatory 
Power remained serene and unmoved, not thinking that a day 
10 Al-Husaini, p. 119. 

11 At a meeting between Jewish Agency officials and Foreign Office officials on March 21, 

1945, and in a letter from Dr. Weizmann to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


of March 27. I am indebted for this information to the Weizmann Archives, Rehovoth, 
Israel. 
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would come when claims such as these would affect more than mere 
Zionists. 
Britain and the Arab League 


Such were the men and such the policies which the British Govern- 
ment encouraged with its support and blessing. On two public 
occasions during the second world war, once in a speech at the 
Mansion House in 1941—to which great importance seems to have 
been attached, for it was published as a White Paper—and once in 
answer to a question in the House of Commons in February 1943, 
the Foreign Secretary declared that it was “ natural and right ” that 
cultural, economic, and political ties among the Arab countries 
should be strengthened: “ many Arab thinkers ”’ desired, it seemed, 
a greater degree of unity than was then enjoyed by the Arab 
peoples; “ no such appeal from our friends should go unanswered ”’; 
and the British Government would give “full support to any 
scheme that commands general uanek" 

It is well known that in the 1930s, Germany and Italy by a 
skilful propaganda, by judicious disbursements, by the powerful 
5 a of their efficiency and success, established themselves as the 
champions of, and could’set the pace for, Arab nationalism. And 


yet when one comes to examine what, with their freedom from 


local and imperial responsibilities, and their lack of scruple, they 
were in the end prepared to concede, one is struck with their dis- 
cretion and circumspection, compared with the generous and 
insouciant abandon of British policy. In the summer of 1940, when 
Rashid Ali al-Kailani was engaged in the preliminaries of his 
conspiracy to take power in Iraq and range it dongle the Axis, he 
sent an emissary to Turkey who presented to von Papen, the 
German Ambassador, a list of demands which included the con- 
firmation by the Axis of the independence of all Arab countries, the 
abolition of the Jewish National Home, and the recognition of Arab 
unity."? But neither Germany nor Italy would be drawn so far, 
and after months of consideration, they made a declaration in 
October stating that they desired to see the Arab countries prosper 
and occupy among the peoples of the world a position commen- 
surate with their natural and historical importance, that they had 
always followed with interest the Arab struggle for independence, 
that in this struggle the Arabs could count on the full sympathy of 
the Axis. 

Again, in April 1941, when Rashid Ali was in power, and 


12 The list is reproduced in al-Irfan, Sidon, August 1951. 
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before he declared war on Britain, he concluded, as the official 
history of the Indian Army records, a secret treaty whereby in 
return for recognising a union—whenever effected—between Iraq 
and Syria, the Axis would receive oil and pipeline concessions, the 
lease of three ports on the Syrian coast, and the right to construct 
naval and military bases thereon.” And even when Rashid Ali’s 
movement against the British was under way in May 1941 and 
Hitler was persuaded to give some help, he was not ready to go 
beyond careful and qualified generalities. In his directive of 
May 23, 1941, he laid down the policy on which propaganda was 
to be based : 

“Victory by the Axis Powers will liberate the lands of the Middle East 
from the British yoke and give them the right of self-determination (hand- — 
pag note: except Syria). Let those who love liberty join the anti-British 
ront.” *¢ 

Exactly the same demands as were made to the Germans were 
made—albeit by different persons—to the British Government. 
And the sympathy of the British Government was full indeed and 
active. They elbowed the French out of the Levant, to the Zionists 
they turned a deaf ear, and the scheme of Arab unity, realised by a 
fortuitous agreement between Farouk and the original Panarabs, 
On, * poe and blessed. What then was anticipated from such 
a policy: 

P The policy rested on a theory and a hope of which there are 
many expressions, official and unofficial. he Arab League, as 
Lord Altrincham (who was Minister of State in the Middle East 
from the assassination of Lord Moyne until 1945) said in an address 
at the Sorbonne in May 1947, was encouraged by Britain; but he 
claimed that it was an autonomous power created by the Arabs 
themselves and represented their unanimous resolve to act inde- 
arseagar fas world affairs. Theirs was an ancient civilisation now 

ing reborn, and it was possible to capture their friendship and 

will by helping them in this enterprise. Lord Altrincham 
uttressed his wise 9 a curious argument. If the Palestine White 
Paper of 1939, he explained, had not been issued, the whole Arab 
world would have been against the Allies in the most dangerous 
years of the war, from 1940 to 1942; hence the way to safeguard 
Western interests in general and British interests in particular was 
to act with the Arabs, assembled in their new League."* This was 
13 Compton Mackenzie, Eastern Epic, vol. 1, 1951, p. 93. 
14 History of the Second World War, the Mediterranean and Middle East, vol. Ul, 1956, 


p. 334. 
15 The address is printed in Politique Etrangére, Paris, July 1947. 
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to confuse the wishes and anticipations of those who invented the 
White Paper of 1939 with what in fact happened. For it was 
precisely in these years between 1940 and 1942, that the Arab world 
manifested great hostility to Britain. 

What saved the British position in the Middle East was not the 
White Paper, but military power, Mr. Churchill’s daring, and 
Hitler’s Pt with the conquest of Russia. Such arguments 
deserve mention to show the foundations on which such grandiose 
hopes were built. Lord Altrincham’s views are worthy of notice 
because they provide evidence of the terms in which someone who 
had held high office connected with the Middle East was prepared 
to think of policy. 

But to appreciate the full scope and ramifications of this theory, 
we must go to unofficial sources, to the writings of some British 
academics on Middle Eastern affairs, among which those of 
Professor Sir Hamilton Gibb are noteworthy. The theory, we find, 
is concerned, in the first place, with a presumed Muslim ethic, and 
in the second with a presumed difference within the ranks of Arab 
nationalists. As to the first, Gibb explains that though Muslim 
society has suffered from violence and lawlessness, and from 
corruptions introduced by non-Arabs,”* its true principles, which 
had been in particular the safeguard of Arab Muslim ortho- 
doxy, could still be applied in the Arab Muslim East. “‘ Islam,” for 
instance, “still maintained the balance between the exaggerated 
opposites of bourgeois capitalism and communism,” and “ while 
hostile to banking capital and unrestricted exchange it sanctioned 
private property and commercial capital”; Islam “had not 
succumbed to the obsession with the economic side of life which 
was characteristic of almost all our Western societies.” Gibb 
asserted that “it is by these and similar ideas that the thought of 
the Arab nationalists is being more and more strongly influenced.” *” 
After the Arab League was formed Gibb explained that the “ duty 
laid upon the Arab leaders is, in its essence, closely parallel to that 
laid upon the leaders of the United Nations.” ™ 

As to the Arab nationalists Gibb said that there were “‘ two kinds 
of Arab nationalists: those whom I call by that name, and those 
whom I call Panarabs.” The Panarabs were intolerent bigots, 
while the nationalists, though certainly respectful of Islam, desired 


16 The oes is discussed at greater length in my article, ‘‘ Islam and the Orientalists,”’ 
British Journal of Sociology, September 1956. 


17 The Near East: Problems and Prospects, P. W. Ireland, editor, Chicago 1942, p. 62. 
18 “Toward Arab Unity,’ Foreign Affairs, New York, October 1945, p. 129. 
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also to adopt Western ideas in order to combat feudalism, inter- 
necine rivalries, and to collaborate with the non-Muslim minorities. 
“Such there are in all the regions of the Arab East—Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Iraq, even” he asserted, “‘ Arabia—and it is upon 
them that the hopes of a revived, progressive, respected and self- 
respecting Arab nationhood depend.” Let, therefore—and this was 
said in 1942—a federation of the Arab lands in Asia be constructed, 
and the sound Arab nationalists would be able to get on with the 
work which centuries of Sassanid corruption and Ottoman mal- 
practice had left undone: “it is a rational, reasonable, eminently 
practical objective.” ** 

Such were the doctrinal foundations on which a policy was based 
to encourage Farouk, Azzam, and the triumphant doctrinaires of 
the Fertile Crescent to come together and emulate the ideals of the 
United Nations. Many people must have felt misgivings as to how 
such an adventure would end, but it is safe to say that nobody of 

ition or standing, whether British or Arab, was ready to question 
in public the assumptions and execution of this policy as Haikal 
coolly and soberly questioned it. He is reported to have declared 
at the time of the Gest formal conference on Arab unity in 1944: 

“Tt is doubtful whether the union will be a political union; it is doubtful 
whether, in case one of the Arab states is attacked, the others will hurry to 
its aid. It is also doubtful if an effective cultural union, or a union of some 


other kind could take place, because the history, the legal codes, agriculture 
and industry are necessarily different in the different Arab states.” * 


The rational, reasonable, eminently practical objective has failed 
of its attainment, and the policy which sought to promote it is now 
dust and ashes. It disintegrated on the battlefields of Palestine in 
1948, three years after the foundation of the League. It was a 
swift reckoning. Policies are meant to succeed; if they fail, then 
they are bad policies; unless, that is, new and powerful circum- 
stances which could not have been foreseen impinge to falsify 
calculations and upset expectations. But between 1945, or indeed 
1943, or 1939, and 1948 no new elements, no alien factors were 
introduced into the Middle Eastern situation. The Zionists were 
there, the Panarabs were there, Farouk and his men were there, and 
their antecedents, capacities, and ambitions were for all to see. To 
argue that the ~ failed because the Zionists were not docile 
enough, the Arabs united enough, or wise enough, is to argue either 
from ignorance or from fancifulness or from sentimentality. 


19 Ireland, pp. 95, 98. 
20 Oriente Moderno, 1944, p. 2. 
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It may be said that whether ~ knew it or not, the makers of 
the Bagdad Pact have thereby finally abandoned the policy which 
led to the encouragement of the Arab League. If so, it is a return 
to common sense and prudent calculation. Friends made friendly 
by the persuasion of tangible interests, by a reckoning of risk and 
advantage, by a provident quest for military and economic security : 
such is a conceivable objective of foreign policy. But will it be easy 
to extricate oneself from the quicksands of a doctrinaire adventure? 

Years of official Panarabism mean that inevitably the Middle 
Eastern political debate is securely confined within the Panarab 
groove. When the Bagdad Pact was made, its Arab enemies 
denounced it as a betrayal of the Panarab cause. To reply to them 
when they became most vociferous at the time of the Suez opera- 
tion, Nuri al-Sa’id made a long broadcast in December 1956. The 
burden of his argument was that communism, Zionism, and France 
were allies against whom Iraq always has fought and will always 
oo: Iraq, he said, was the only true servant of Panarabism. 

ow can those, he asked, who maintain the frontiers created b 
imperialism (here alluding to Syria, and the well-known Pasaia 
argument that all frontiers in the Fertile Crescent were artificial 
and arbitrary) be called patriots and nationalists? It may be that 
that Iraqi Minister was trying to pay back his enemies in their own 
coin, but it is as probable that he is sincere in what he says: “‘ The 
call to Arab nationalism,” he declared at the end of his broadcast, 
“is not something new and accidental with me. It is my very 
being, of which I am proud, which I seek to protect and to tend, 
whether I am in power or not. If such has been my way in my 
youth and in my middle age, it is not strange that I should remain 
the same in my old age.” This is quite true, and to the extent that 
it is true disengagement from the quicksand is difficult. Britain 
may perhaps find herself facing obligations and being involved in 
quarrels and complications not envisaged within the text of the 
Bagdad Pact. 

In the circumstances, one further remark remains to be made. 
Panarabs are quite fond of citing German unity in the nineteenth 
century by way of precedent and analogy to prove that Arab unity 
in the twentieth century is inevitable. They forget, however, that 
German unity was made not only at the expense of the French, 
but also at that of a fellow German, the Habsburg Emperor. The 
Panarabs have fought their Sedan—and lost it—in Palestine in 
1948. Sadowa still remains to be fought. Who shall be its 
Bismarck, and who its victim, only the future will tell. 
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Tue inclusion of an article on Turkey in an issue devoted to the 
Middle East needs to be justified. Ifa European country is one that 
tries to live up to European standards, just as a man who 
acknowledges and seeks to live by Christian standards is commonly 
presumed to be a Christian, then Turkey is a European country. 
The proclamation of the Turkish Republic, prepared by a long 
process of assimilation of European influences and symbolic of the 
success of that process, has torn Turkey from the Middle East and 
has propelled her finally into the North Atlantic region. Strategic 
convenience may produce fanciful geography, but the fancy is based 
on fact. The fact is that Turkey = one much further along the 
road to the west than her Middle sal neighbours, vy the 
or of their attainments separates them. They are also 
separated by an undesirable first product of westernisation, the 
adage of the ideology of nationalism. 


Westernisation of Turkey 


The westernisation of Turkey started long before Atatiirk. A 
century ago a reformed and constitutional Turkey was admitted to 
the concert of Europe: the Turkish delegates at Strasbourg follow 
a long line of Europeans. By the first world war the entire Otto- 
man ruling class was westernised: it had been educated abroad or in 
foreign schodle in Turkey, or again on translations of foreign 
textbooks. The success of the revolution of Atatiirk was, therefore, 
no accident. What it did was to proclaim the private practices of 
the rulers as the faith of the state. The Middle East is behind the 
back of republican Turkey. It is also, to use the unlovely language 
of Soviet experts, an internal émigré. But let us take the rejection 
first. It was made easier by the fact that politically there was 
nothing left to reject: the Arabs had come under the care-of a 
western headmaster, and both teachers and pupils looked hopeful. 
Nevertheless ram’s horns were produced and Ba wile pronounced : 


“We came near to extinction as we tried to free ourselves from this race 
[the Arabs] which has lost all nobility and vitality. I personally would much 


* The author was born in Istanbul. Employed in the British Embassy in Turkey 1944- 
1947. Ph.D. thesis on Persian poetic versions of Alexander legend. Broadcasts Third 
Programme on Persian Literature. 
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rather see as neighbours on our southern frontiers Paris smarties than Syrian 
hajjis [Moslems who have been on a pilgrimage to Mecca]. At least the 
Parisians are generous enemies and intelligent and honest friends. For five 
centuries we gave our blood and our possessions for the Arabs and still could 
not please them. Let us see how the noble race fares under the French.” 


The extract comes from a novel by the mediocre but popular 
Turkish writer Burhan Cahit. The failure of the Holy War pro- 
claimed against the Allies by the Ottoman Sultan was particularly 
instructive. Burhan Cahit’s hero concluded from it: “‘ The Arabs 
are always the same: sweet as lambs when faced with armed might. 
They care little whether they are governed by Moslem Turks, 
Roman Catholic Frenchmen, Protestant Englishmen, or Buddhist 
Japanese. They are always ready to flatter the mighty.” And, of 
course, intrigue with the mighty. T. E. Lawrence and all that 
were a symbol of Arab treachery, of treachery compounded in spite 
of five centuries of common life, of common religion, of the Hejaz 
Railway built with Turkish money, the aqueducts paid for by pious 
Turkish Moslems, and all the rest. 

Arab nationalists in the meantime were forging a defensive 
myth, that they had kept faith with the Ottomans until the godless 
Young Turks arrived and Turanians became more important than 
good Moslems. But these rival myths were elaborated in different 
—— and did not impede each other’s growth. When 
England and France fell out with the Arabs, the usual Turkish 
reaction was: “‘ What else could you expect from this ungrateful 
race? We are well rid of them, but what made you take them 
on?” This is not all sour grapes. There was and there still is a 
aoery disinclination among Sn ea Turks to get drawn into the 

g of Middle Eastern politics. 

The repudiated Middle East had, however, its counterpart in 
Turkey. fest as the entire population of the Roman Empire did 
not become Christian with the conversion of Constantine, every 
Turk did not become a westerner when the republic was founded. 
Hajpis were not confined to Syria: the species existed also in 
Turkey. A former Turkish diplomat, Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu, 
author of Panorama, an ambitious novel which has the present 
state of Turkey as its main theme, has drawn the picture of a 
typical internal émigré, Hajji Emin Efendi. Hajji Emin Efendi 
believes that the Kaiser Wilhelm was a secret Moslem, that the 
Ottoman Empire was defeated because Turkish officers in Enver 
Pasha’s suite had entered the sacred enclosure in Mecca while in 
a state of ritual impurity. ‘When the Arabs saw that, they 
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understood that the Turks were done for. The only way out for 
them was to drive us out of the Sacred Places. Had they not done 
so, their position would have been as bad as ours now: the last traces 
of religion would have disappeared from their lands too !”’ — 
Emin Efendi believes also that “it is a sin to speak against the 
Arabs. It is equivalent to disbelief in the Prophet, who said ‘I am | 
an Arab.’” Having delivered himself of these sentiments Hajji 
Emin Efendi goes off to hoard some gold. He is clearly a bad 
citizen. 

Hajji Emin Efendi is also a typical oriental. Sarklilik (the 
quality of being oriental) is a term rich in associations; it stands for 
superstition, inefficiency, lethargy, and dubious morals. These 
associations derive from experience of oriental society in decay and 
have some truth in them. That society is pate § incoherent : 
the medieval Islamic ideals which once inspired it become and are 
seen as irrelevant: the new western ideals are unevenly adopted 
and applied. Old forms of group and guild solidarity and loyalty 
disappear and are not immediately replaced by new ideals of citizen- 
ship. Religion becomes ignorant superstition. Such incoherent 
societies lie to the east and south of the Turkish Republic; they 
make uneasy and rather unattractive neighbours. 

In Turkey the battle against “‘ backwardness and superstition ” 
has been won in principle, although the end of the mopping-up 
operations is not yet in sight. These local campaigns are absorbing 
much of the energy of the new generation of Turkish intellectuals. 
Their main weapon is “ education in the spirit of positive science,” 
which they see as the essential condition of economic and social 
progress. Their advice to their Middle Eastern neighbours is to 
adopt the “ Atatiirk solution”: westernisation, secularisation, 
collaboration with the West. Educated Turks believe that they can 
save the Middle East by their example. There was a time between 
the two wars when it was a matter of academic and rather superior 
interest to the Turkish ruling class whether the Arabs and Persians 
followed their example or not. But this is no longer so. A dis- 
tasteful necessity has again forced Turkey to attend to her oriental 
neighbours. The or arose some time before the last war when 
the influence of western democracies began to recede. The remedy 
fashionable at the time was to conclude a feeble entente: by 
concluding the Pact of Saadabad with Iraq, Persia, and Afghanistan, 
Turkey applied the fashionable remedy. The Pact of Saadabad 
poral to be a document of no great worth. The present Turkish 
Government hopes that the Bagdad Pact will be different. 
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Turkey and the Bagdad Pact 


It is said that the interest shown by the Turkish Government in the 
Bagdad Pact means that Turkey is again facing east. This is a 
misleading and not very meaningful metaphor. The rulers of 
Turkey who are trying to turn their own ortentals into Europeans 
are not becoming orientals themselves to please less developed neigh- 
bours. The Bagdad Pact was born out of — necessity, but its 
success depends largely on the social evolution of its Middle Eastern 
members, on the growth in numbers and importance of westernised 
social groups to supply a cohesive principle. (Seen from the other 
side of the Curtain, the growth of these groups in the Middle East 
is as distasteful to the Soviet Union as was the movement for 
constitutional reform in Persia to Czarist Russia. There is a Euro 

of the spirit and a backwoods of the spirit. The rulers of the Soviet 
Union belong to the latter and seek their allies in similar thickets: 
“* Mental wo. Sethe of the world unite !””) The accession of the 
United States to the Bagdad Pact, which is the prime aim of 
Turkish foreign policy at the present moment, would promote both 
causes, the strategic security of the Middle East and, through 
American economic and cultural aid, the social evolution of its 
inhabitants. American aid has been from its inception a civilising 
force in the Middle East: American university missions, Fulbright 
scholarships, the known preference of the Americans for decent 
social and political practices have helped to raise the tone of civil 
life in the countries of that region. But in the meantime the 
attempt of the Turkish Government to collaborate with less 
developed Middle Eastern countries has raised some difficulties. 
There is the noisy quarrel which Arab nationalists are waging with 
the West; there are the Arab objections to the existence of Israel. 
So far the views of the Turkish Government on both matters have 
generally coincided with those of the United States Government. 
But by withdrawing her minister in Tel Aviv in order to appease 
Arab nationalists in Iraq, Turkey has, however slightly, fallen out 
of step with the other members of the western club to which she is 
proud to belong. The group of young Ankara intellectuals who 
produce the fortnightly review Forum, a review which resembles 
the New Statesman not only in format, disagreed with this gesture 
of appeasement. “In regard to our relations with Israel,” Forum 
said, “‘ we should know that the existence of that state in the Middle 
East is in Turkey’s interests. If a war were to break out in the 
Middle East tomorrow, the Israeli army would be the only serious 
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force capable of fighting on our side; its value is greater than the 
combined value of the Iraqi, Jordanian, and other Arab armies.” * 
Forum believes, on the other hand, that Turkey should support the 
Arabs where their claims are justified, over the North African 
problem, for example, or over the nationalisation of the Suez Canal. 
“Turkey,” Forum concluded, “has grown out of the stage of 
romantic nationalism through which the Arabs are now passing; 
ours has long been a rational nationalism. In our actions we should 
not try to lee up to the Arabs, but to serve as an example to them. 
Otherwise the Bagdad Pact will never succeed in remedying the 
problems of the Middle East.” 

The trouble is that epithets applied to nationalism tend to be 
subjective. Would Syrian nationalists agree that their claim to the 
Turkish province of Hatay was romantic? The essentially un- 
generous nature of nationalism is in itself an obstacle to better 
relations between Turkey and her Middle Eastern neighbours. 
Geographically contiguous nationalisms are usually antagonistic; 
national friendships, as extolled in nationalist literature, operate, 
like the knight in chess, at one remove: the smaller the contact the 
greater the eggs 7 The Turkish Government is, therefore, 
probably right in asking for United States participation in the 
Bagdad Pact and in seeking the extension of the seo American 
restraining and civilising influence would help to keep apart rival 
nationalisms. The peaceful development of the Middle East and 
Turkish-Arab co-operation within it, require, not the absence, but, 
on the contrary, a multiplicity of conditions to American aid. 


Turkey and Islam 


It may be objected that I have neglected the factors which Turkey 
and the states of the Middle East are believed to have in common: 
the Islamic religion, Islamic culture, past co-existence in a multi- 
national state. But, as I have already contended, the concept of 
Islamic solidarity was proved to be politically inoperative in the 
first world war. Mediaeval Islamic culture (and there is no other 
Islamic culture) is dead: fewer traces remain in Turkey than in the 
Arab lands and they are growing fainter everywhere. In Turkey, 
as a result of thirty years of secular nationalist education, the legacy 
of that culture is fully available only to university-trained orientalists. 
Just as western positivism, or “ positive science” to give it the 


honorific title by which it is known in Turkey, had dissolved the 
1 ‘* Clarity in our Middle Eastern Policy ’’ (editorial), Forum, December 1, 1956, p. 4. 
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structure of Islamic society, western nationalism has torn the links 
that united the former subjects of the Ottoman Empire. Arab 
proper names appearing in Turkish newspapers in strange western 
transliterations instead of their traditional Turkish forms are a 
symbol of Turkish-Arab estrangement; places in the Middle East 
where Turks fought or which they governed and which were part 
of their personal experience are now names in dispatches by western 
correspondents. Today Turks and Arabs can establish fruitful 
contacts only as they become citizens of the West. A young 
Turkish lecturer who recently visited the Arab lands to study 
cultural co-operation found English and French to be the most 
useful common languages. The future rulers of Turkey and of the 
Arab countries will, I hope for the sake of civilised progress in those 
lands, first meet as Fulbright scholars or as students at the London 
School of Economics. They will certainly not meet at the al-Azhar 
university in Cairo. The most pore A Arab parents would 
choose a proper university in the West for their children if they 
were given the choice. Their preference is logical: the West, 
meaning the north Atlantic region, is the home of the only civilisa- 
tion that is alive today. Clichés about a meeting or a synthesis 
between East and West, between eastern spiritual cs Se and western 
technology are meaningless and are seen as meaningless by the 
people who matter in he Middle East today. Islamic civilisation 
can be studied; it can no longer be lived—and even the study is 
carried on in the West or is directed from it. There is nothin 
—— or supercilious about such a judgment: it was natur 
or scholars to go to Alexandria in Hellenistic times, to Bagdad or 
Cordoba in the Middle Ages. Today the most favourable ecologic 
conditions for the growth of culture happen to be in the West. 


Integration with Europe 


Seen in this light, the efforts of the Turkish intellectuals to achieve 
full integration with the West are not funny (pace Miss Rose 
Macaulay), even although they will reduce the incidence of the 
picturesque. The level of economic and political development is 
not an index of westernisation: some western communities are 
poor, others are or have been governed by dictatorships. They do 
not become Asiatic for all that. Incidents such as he anti-Greek 
riots in Istanbul in September 1955 are adduced as proof that 
Turkey is not a western country. It would, indeed, be convenient 
if nationalist riots did not form part of the western heritage: like 
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proletarian revolutions, they are unfortunately an excess from which 
the West has not been immune. We are, of course, all in favour of 
remedying defects and avoiding excesses, but so are our opposite 
numbers in Turkey. Political thought, literature, or popular taste 
in Turkey cannot be studied in isolation from trends in the West. 
Socialists and Keynesians argue in the columns of Forum; Turkish 
literati favour Silone’s type of humanism, Faulkner’s folksy realism, 
and the real people of Steinbeck or of Italian film directors; Waiting 
for Godot was produced in Istanbul before it came to London; the 
Turkish students’ association is earnestly debating the dangers of 
rock’n’roll. There is, it is true, one basic difference. As long as 
they remain at home, Turkish intellectuals are disseminators rather 
than creators of western culture. But this is true of all intellectuals 
east of Rome. Today Turkey is badly served by western writers. 
Ignorance of the Turkish language is understandable but not 
inevitable: it should be recognised as a handicap by writers who 
seek to interpret Turkish public opinion and Turkish literature. 
No civilised man can object to writers who take an interest in 
Byzantine or classical Greek remains in Turkey, provided that books 
on archaeology are not served up as books on modern Turkey. 
Seekers after the picturesque should go further afield. 

The political scene in Turkey should not be judged too harshly. 
Radicals have always looked with disfavour on Turkey. They are 
apt to divide nations into reactionary and progressive, and the Turks 
are usually consigned to the former category, irrespective of any 
changes that may have been introduced into the civil government 
of Turkey. Turkey falls short of west European standards of social 
and political democracy, although administration in Turkey is much 
more democratic than in the socialist sixth of the world. Practical 
obstacles must be recognised before radical remedies are recom- 
mended. The standards of the Turkish Civil Service (which 
remains, nevertheless, the best in the Middle East) limit the useful 
range of state administration and intervention; general cultural 
standards make for high differentials in rewards (for if the habits 
and standards of life of different sections of the population are 
profoundly unequal rewards have, at least to some extent, to be 
unequal too); powerful incentives are needed if economic develop- 
ment is to proceed quickly. There are arguments for restricting in 
practice democratic rights to the westernised part of the population : 
the extension of these rights since the war beyond the confines of 
the élite has created difftculties. Members of the religious opposi- 
tion in Turkey, for example, do not behave like western defenders 
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of spiritual values. They go in for breaking statues and houndin 
women out of public life. The obstacles to the creation of a wee 
democratic welfare state in Turkey are formidable, assuming, as 
many Turkish intellectuals do assume, that this is a worthy object of 
endeavour. Western aid and sympathy are needed if they are to 
be overcome: there is no lack of Turkish progressives with whom 
western progressives could sympathise. 

Similar considerations apply probably to many Middle Eastern 
countries. What dainguiches Turkey is the extent of westernisa- 
tion and, consequently, of the growth of westernised classes, the 
self-identification of most asteelann Turks with the west and the 
sense of purpose which they and their rulers seem to have. These 
phenomena have their social counterparts: the Turkish middle 
class, for example, is more numerous and more powerful than is the 
case in any Middle Eastern country. The growth of the middle 
class was one of the factors in the victory of the Democratic Party 
in 1950 and was in turn further stimulated by that victory. Indeed, 
one of the dangers to which the Turkish body politic has been 
exposed during the last few years was due to the circumstance that 
rapid economic progress had added to the socially and nee 
important classes elements which had not been fully westernised. 
It is they, for example, who produced the appearance of a religious 
revival, although that phenomenon can perhaps be more accurately 
described as the open manifestation of existing religious attachments 
which had been a obvious because they had been harboured by 
less important people. The middle class is, moreover, not confined 
to a few cities, as is usually the case in the Middle East. A Turkish 
actor told me recently that he had witnessed the best theatrical 
manners in the town of Adana where a large and wealthy audience 
assembled to watch a performance of The Rainmaker. When a 
branch of the Turkish State Theatre was opened a few months ago 
in the central Anatolian town of Konya, all available tickets for a 
season’s performances were sold out in a few days. The numbers 
of the intelligentsia can also be gauged from the fact that an 
uncompromisingly serious review like Forum has a circulation of 
approximately 10,000 copies. Turkish newspaper circulations 
generally have doubled or trebled since the war, although here 
technical improvements are more conspicuous than any new 
excellence of content. The total circulation of literary periodicals 
has, however, also increased very considerably. Serious works of 
— literature, particularly American, French, and English, are 
translated in large numbers and within a remarkably short time of 
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their first publication abroad. Here again it is the extent and the 
diffusion of cultural and educational activity which differentiates 
Turkey from the countries of the Middle East. 

Turkey is today a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation and of the Council of Europe. Many people in the 
west consider this as a formal strategic or political arrangement; 
some may even think of it as slightly incongruous. But to the 
Turks, their country’s membership of these organisations is a 
recognition of their status as Europeans and as westerners, the 
formal abandonment of what they cail “‘ the crusaders’ mentality,” 
the hostility of Christian Europeans for Muslim Turks. The 
recognition has not come suddenly, it has not been unearned. It is 
in the interest of the democratic countries of the west to give effect 
to this recognition by helping in the — of Turkey in the 
western community. This in turn would encourage the countries 
of the Middle East, or rather the people who matter in those 
countries, to take the road to the West. 
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British thinking about the Middle East is rooted in two 
myths. The first is that the area is strategically a single whole, 
- and the second is that our own relationship to it is special and— 
until recently at least—privileged. Neither of these myths has 
justification today. 


Myths About the Middle East 


There is, of course, a sense in which the area of which Cairo is the 
spiritual and political centre can be thought of as united: by Islam 
and Sharia law, by the near-universalism of Arabic, by the age-long 
contrasts of bedu and fellah—and of native worker and foreign 
exploiter—and by what seems to us an infinite deep disdain 4 
progress. Though these things have their truth, they are less 
striking today than the facts that divide: Sunni against Shia, Arab 
against Jew, Egyptian against all Egypt’s neighbours, Arab against 
Kurd in Iraq, “ Arab” against Copt in Egypt, Hashemite in Iraq 
or Jordan against Saudi, Maronite against Moslem in Lebanon. 
Only one fact today appears to maintain Arab unity—hatred of the 
Jew, woven into the whole fabric of Arab religion and history. 
Remove that force and what emerge are local loyalties, to tribe or 
clan or nation, synthetically inculcated and xenophobic in expres- 
sion. It is in the handling of these local and intricate—and often 
personal—problems that Britain has encountered difficulty in recent 
years. Having fought and won two world wars in the area in this 
century, and having in large part “created” some of the Middle 
East “nations,” Britain has long thought of the area in strategic 
terms; socially she has been conservative in her handling of local 
administrations, happier with the sheikhs than with the new 
emerging middle class; she has never been happy in the Arab world 
(as with Ireland, India, and Palestine) with nationalism, even 
though she has fostered it with educational as well as with political 
grants. Russia’s strongest ally in the Middle East is now this 
xenophobic nationalism. To the familiar picture of the Islamic 
world there has now to be added the centrifugal factors of fifteen 


* The author is Senior Lecturer in History, University of Glasgow. Author of A Short 
History of our own Times (1951). 
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sovereign states, all nationally conscious, and of four distinct 
civilisations (Turkish, Persian, Arab, and Jewish). 

The second myth—valid at least until last November—is that the 
Middle East is an area in which Britain has a special responsibility, 
that it is, or rather was, part of our indirect empire. Though never 
oe of the political empire as such, some areas in the Middle East 

ave been indistinguishable from imperial bases: Egypt under the 
protectorate (1914-1922) and subsequently, Iraq aa Jordan as 
mandates, the Sudan in the years of its condominium. These 
varied forms of control have deceived both parties: Arabs have seen 
in them evasions of or apologies for straight imperial mastery, and 
their transience has concealed from ourselves how vulnerable our 
sition has been. Lacking an imperial sanction, Britain’s position 
in each Middle Eastern country has depended, if not on local good- 
will, at least on local agreements, however short-lived, on her 
capacity to win friends and influence sheikhs, and therefore in the 
end on her ene This has never been fully realised, for the 
myth of our speci rs. to the Middle East has fostered the 
notion that we are specially informed about it, that there was even 
a basic affinity in the “national character” of Arab and English- 
man, that they could share ideas like honour and pride and 
even their humour across all barriers of language. Jews might 
smile cynically at these illusions, as might servicemen in war-time 
who knew only the Egyptians—wilier than the “Arabs” and 
largely creatures of the bazaars. Nothing has done more to foster 
these deceptions than the subsidiary myth of T. E. Lawrence, and 
the nostalgie du désert of much recent English literature. Perhaps 
the major error committed by Britain in her administration of these 
diverse and exotic lands was to replace the Levant Consular and the 
Indian Political Services by a single Colonial Service fed from 
Oxford which grew steadily out of touch with the new and zesty 
forces of contemporary Arab—and Israeli—life. 


Britain’s Position and the Arab League 


There were other, and more durable, reasons than these for the 
dominance of Britain in the Middle East. When Britain replaced 
the Ottoman Empire as a non-imperial suzerain in 1918, there was 
no other Power to challenge her position. Her ally of 1914, Russia 
—to whom in 1915 she had made one of the greatest concessions in 
her diplomatic history, in promising her Constantinople at the end 
of the war—was by 1917 in a state of revolution and happily for 
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Britain no longer entitled to her share of the spoils; she played no 
effective part in the Middle East until 1946. France was recognised 
as having a mission civilisatrice in Syria and the Lebanon, but 
nowhere else; and her misfortunes in Damascus in 1925, like those 
twenty years later, made it imperative for Britain to dissociate her- 
self from her. Britain made no common cause with France in the 
Middle East at any point after 1918—until 1956. When taxed on 
this point, Lloyd George once commented that he had not won the 
Middle East for the a of a handful of French nigger policemen. 
The United States, offered a mandate for Armenia in 1918, thought 
better of it—and of all such foreign adventures; but she managed, 
League or no League, to get a share of Iraq petroleum. But for 
twenty years, no Power—except perhaps that of Zionism concen- 
trated in New York and London—rivalled Britain in the Middle 
East. And the concessions made reluctantly to nationalism—in 
Egypt in 1922 and 1936, in Iraq in 1931 and in Jordan—did not 
seem to imperil Britain’s ultimate control of the key resources of the 
area: cotton, oil, desert transport, airfields, and the Canal waterway. 
Though there were many alarms, there were no major threats: a 
single company could keep the peace in the Sudan or in Cyprus, 
and when the Egyptians were ordered out of Khartoum in 1924 
they went. 


After the Second World War 


The second world war brought decisive changes: it helped to train 
a Jewish Brigade; it gave a great stimulus to Arab nationalism in 
each country even as it emphasised the unity of the Middle East as a 
whole; the economy of the area was centrally planned and directed 
through the Middle East Supply Council; and the whole region 
from Alexandria to the Persian Gulf became a base for the main- 
tenance of the Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Armies—a base, it is 
worth noting, that was much bigger than the Canal Zone and 
involved the use of all the ports of Egypt, of Palestine, and of the 
Persian Gulf.’ Politically the major result of the war for Middle 
East politics was the formation of the Arab League, encouraged by 
Britain and especially by Anthony Eden, in the hope that it would 
bring stability to the area and help to solve the Palestine problem, 
but also because it fitted in with the Ottoman-inherited concept of 
the strategic unity of the Middle East. The first draft of this 


1 Cf. the discussions on the value of the Cyprus base in the Sunday Times, December 23 
and 30, 1956, especially the letters of Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck and Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William Lindsell. 
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scheme had been produced by Nuri Pasha es Said, the elder states- 
man of Iraq, and had suggested the creation of a unitary Arab state 
in the Fertile Crescent, with a special protected status for Lebanese 
Christians and for Palestinian Jews. This would have excluded 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and the Yemen. Similar proposals had 
emanated from Abdullah of Jordan. These schemes were replaced 
by one in favour of a looser organisation—a confederation of 
sovereign states consisting of Egypt Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Jordan, 
Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria, — to common defence. Egypt was 
and is a to the unity of the Fertile Crescent, as a threat to her 
own ambitions. She became paramount in the councils of the Arab 
League; an Egyptian has been from its inception at the head of its 
secretariat; its budget has been largely met from the Egyptian 
Exchequer. 

The Israeli war of 1948-1949 and the military weakness of the 
Arabs that it revealed led in April 1950 to the conclusion, under the 
auspices of the Arab League, of an Inter-Arab Joint Defence 
Alliance (the Arab League Security Pact), the original signatories of 
which were Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria, a joined 
with a certain reluctance by a and Jordan. There is no evidence 
that this Pact is anything but a form of words. The Israeli war had 
more serious effects on Jordan, which was transformed from a 
feudal land ruled by a subtle and pro-British Emir into the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of the Jordan, with territory on both banks of the 
river and with its population almost doubled by the ingress of 
Palestinian refugees, all of them intractable, all of them feeling 
superior to those they regarded as beduin, most of them as bitterly 
anti-British as they were anti-Israeli. As aftermath of the war came 
the murder of Nokrashi Pasha of Egypt by the Moslem Brotherhood 
in 1949, and of Abdullah of Jordan by the Mufti’s henchmen in 
1951. 

At this point an area that had been regarded by the United 
States as one almost exclusively of concern to Britain began to be 
seen in a global context. The weakness of the Arab states and 
their vulnerability in the event of a war with Russia became a source 
of anxiety to the West. In their declaration of May 25, 1950, the 
Western Powers (Britain, France, and the United States) offered to 
arm the Middle Eastern states for internal —— and for area 
defence on condition that no aggression was intended against any 
other state. Britain began to see in multi-lateralism a possible 
solution to her Egyptian difficulties: she had withdrawn her troops 
from Cairo and the Delta in 1947, but all further negotiations had 
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broken down because she was unwilling to agree that the Sudan 
should be assigned to Egypt without reference to the wishes of the 
Sudanese. In the spring and summer of 1951 a a new 
approach to Middle East defence was attempted by the Western 
Powers and Turkey. They proposed to Egypt that she should 
become with them a founder member—“ on a basis of equality and 
partnership ”—of an Allied Middle East Command, to which the 
British military bases and facilities in the Canal Zone would be 
transferred; this arrangement would replace the 1936 Treaty, and 
such British forces as did not become part of the Command would 
be withdrawn. These proposals were rejected by the Wafdist 
Government, and although the Western Powers announced their 
intention to create a Middle East Command—“ an integrated allied 
command, not a national command ”—the effort came to nothing. 
In the climate of opinion that then prevailed, no Middle East 
defence organisation under Western auspices was possible: there 
was no pressing sense of danger from Russia, except in Turkey and 
fleetingly in Persia; a Western-sponsored pact might prevent a 
“second round” with Israel, then the theme of all Egyptian 
propaganda; Turkey was in any event a suspect state in Egyptian 
eyes, as a relict of the Ottoman Empire, as now avowedly lay and 
not Moslem, and as a Power that had recognised Israel. In the 
period of the Korean war, neutralism was in the ascendant. What 
might have been the turning point was passed. Turkey joined 
NATO and looked to more stable allies. 


America’s Northern Tier Policy 


Until 1952 American interest in the Middle East was slight. There 
was from 1936 onwards a concern with Aramco (one recalls Ibn 
Saud’s remark that he had given the contracts in 1936 to the 
Americans “ Because they were the farthest away ”) and there were 
every four years vehement verbal sympathies with the Zionist cause. 
These, however, were themselves cooling at every quadrennial 
stage: Ireland and Israel are no longer forces to toy with in 
American domestic politics. But as late as 1948 his speedy recog- 
nition of Israel did help to put Truman in. The Republican 
Administration of 1952, without direct interests inside the Middle 
East, was determined to put a ring-fence round Russia and China. 
The weakest link in the chain was the Arab “ roof of the world,” 
and to strengthen it the State Department evolved the “ Northern 
Tier” policy. This was not merely an idea of the errant Mr. 
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Dulles, who was prompt to support Nasser and Neguib in 1952— 
with money and with the gift of symbolic gold-plated revolvers; it 
emerged from the Kennan policy of containment of the Soviet 
Union, and it was served by the State Department without any 
serious questioning (and without much attempt after 1951 to align 
itself with Britain). In the Middle East its instruments were less 
Mr. Dulles than Henry Byroade, sent to Egypt to become a friend 
of the military junta, George Allen, Loy Henderson, and Herbert 
Hoover Junior. If the Middle East was threatened by Russia, these 
men argued, its most vulnerable area was its northern oil-bearin 
perimeter, from Lake Van through Kurdistan to Afghanistan an 
Kashmir. From 1952 the Soviet Union was charging the West 
with seeking to use Kashmir as a site for air bases directed against 
China; and this fear of Mr. Nehru’s is something that has rarely 
been heeded in the West. By 1954 both Turkey and Pakistan 
were receiving American military aid. In February 1954 Pakistan 
and Turkey announced a Treaty of Friendship, which included 
arrangements for the exchange of information on military matters. 
Oft this Northern Tier policy Britain was at first suspicious. She 
was alarmed at its effects on Russia, on India, and on Egypt. It 
subordinated the economic and political problems of the individual 
countries to the needs of a strategy conceived in the West. Tradi- 
tionally, too, Britain’s interests were in Egypt and the Persian Gulf, 
in cotton and oil, and she was preoccupied with the settlement of 
the Canal dispute; Mosul apart, the northern areas had not been of 
direct concern to her. There were, however, by 1954 compelling 
reasons for coming to terms with Egypt: it was proving expensive, 
and perhaps futile, to tie down 80,000 men to garrison duty among 
a hostile population; the Canal Zone, however valuable—and per- 
haps irreplaceable—as a base, and then estimated very much more 
highly than it has been recently, was nevertheless vulnerable in an 
air-atomic war; as Mr. Head put it in the House of Commons in 
July 1954, thermo-nuclear weapons put “ a “ag on dispersion ”’; 
large-scale land campaigns in the Middle East now seemed less 
likely. Given the strategy of the Great Deterrent, air bases close to 
Russia would now be more valuable than Fayid or Abu Suweir. 
Even this view is now debatable: with the development of the B52 
and of air-refuelling there is now a case for the use of more distant 
bases, in, ¢.g., Aden and Central Africa. At any rate, in July 1954, 
under many pressures, American, Egyptian, Indian, and domestic, 
Britain put its faith in Nasser and signed a seven-year agreement 
(now unilaterally abrogated by Egypt). The Canal Zone was to be 
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evacuated within the next twenty months, but it could be reoccupied 
by Britain if any Arab state or Turkey were attacked by an “ outside 
Power ” (i.¢., not Israel); 2,000 British civilians were to be stationed 
in the Zone to maintain the installations: in fact by this step the 
key to Middle East defence passed from Egypt to Turkey—a 
member of NATO and of the Balkan Pact, an ally of the United 
States and of Pakistan, with an impressive army and, after the 
Korean war, considerable military a But for Britain the 
decision of the summer of 1954 was a diplomatic revolution, and it 
was the price she was paying in the Middle East for her American 
alliance elsewhere. Without imperial sanctions in Egypt after 1955 
she was powerless to check the march of events there. Within a 
few weeks of the departure of the last British soldier, the Canal 
Company was nationalised and the Canal seized. 


The Bagdad Pact 


With Turkey and Pakistan in alliance, all that was needed for the 
security of the Northern Tier was the allegiance of Iraq. Nuri es 
Said, perhaps the most mature of Middle East statesmen and him- 
self originally a Turk, visited Istanbul in October 1954 and 
announced that “Iraq will enter the Turkish-Pakistan Pact if 
needed.” Iraq, however, is an Arab state and as such anti-Israeli: 
recent meetings of the Bagdad Powers have excluded Britain because 
of her support for Israel last November. But Iraq is an unusual 
Arab state: Shia in religion and containing non-Arab groups (Kurds 
and Christians), anathema to Saudi Arabia as Hashemite and 
progressive, anathema to Egypt because of its independent stand 
and its Fertile Crescent ambitions; alone among its neighbours it is 
using its oil resources for the benefit of its people, and it realises 
that its oil-fields are only some 400 miles from the Iron Curtain. 
Egypt countered this Iraqi move by pleading that all attempts to 
strengthen the defence of the Middle East should be channelled 
through the Arab League Security Pact, and then by radio propa- 
ganda against Iraq. Despite the fulminations of the “ Voice of the 
Arabs” Turkey and Iraq signed the Pact of Mutual Co-operation 
at Bagdad in February 1955 with the aim of united resistance 
against Russian threats, open or subversive. In April Britain joined 
the Pact, agreeing to supply economic aid and to withdraw the 
R.A.F. units stationed at Habbaniyah and Shaibah, leaving only 
instructors and two training squadrons. The “ Voice of the Arabs ” 
now hurled its charges against Britain as well as Iraq and sought 
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with marked success to prevent the adhesion of Jordan to the Pact. 
In September 1955 Pakistan joined the Pact, and in terms of the 
agreement a Permanent Council was set up in Bagdad. In October 
—coinciding with the receipt of Czechoslovak aid by Egypt—came 
the adherence of Persia, a centuries of neutrality between East 
and West. Though Persia is at present of slight military value, its 
adherence emphasises the psychological value of an alliance that 
now extends from the Bosphorus to the Hindu Kush. 

What then is the value of the Bagdad Pact? Is it in the words 
of The Times (November 19, 1955) a “‘ modest microcosm” of 
NATO? Or is it a permanent shield for the vulnerable area 
between Mount Ararat and East Bengal? On the positive side, it 
strengthens the physical defences of the Northern Tier and estab- 
lishes a kind of ideological frontier that must not, on pain of war, 
be crossed. Turkey and Persia lack the xenophobia that distort the 
politics of the Arab countries; they, and Pakistan, have been only 
indirectly concerned with the problems of Israel. The first meetin 
of the Permanent Council held in Bagdad in November 195 
emphasised economic co-operation, and among the plans drawn up 
was one for an atomic energy training centre—countered by Russia 
with an offer to Egypt of a nuclear energy laboratory in Cairo ! 
Hope is being placed in the economic development of Iraq: if the 
social inequalities of one Middle East ec can visibly be 
destroyed, Iraq might replace Egypt as a symbol of “ liberation ” 
among the Arab peoples. The economic committee of the Council 
might in the long run prove more significant than the military. 

Nevertheless, there are many weaknesses in the Bagdad Pact as 
a serious military arrangement. The only local forces that it can 
muster are those of Turkey—some twenty divisions, but not all 
available to meet a threat through the Caucasus, since the major 
line of Turkish defence must be at the Straits. The other local 
forces would hardly be enough to delay an invading Russian Army. 
The communications of Persia and Iraq are primitive; there is pa 
a single line metre-gauge railway from Basrah; it took a week for 
twelve Centurion tanks, recently sent to Iraq, to make the journey 
by barge up river. Politically the price paid for the Bagdad Paet is 
already high. Jordan appears to be lost to Britain, and perhaps to 
the West, after thirty-six years of British subsidy and the services of 
two generations of British officers—buying hate, it has been said, at 
£12 million a year. Egypt and Saudi Arabia have replaced Britain 
as its sponsors, and its existence would seem now to depend on 
American influence exercised via King Saud. Egypt has been 
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alienated from the West and given a ruler who might be described 
as the first native ruler in its modern history—certainly the first 
fellah to seize power there. Communist penetration of the Fertile 
Crescent, especially of Syria, has been facilitated; a dangerous 
Southern Tier—Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Jordan, and the Yemen 
—has come into being under Cairo’s direction. Not only has the 
old historical rivalry of Nile and Euphrates been revived, but the 
defence of the Arab lands has been entrusted not only to foreigners 
but to countries that are non-Arab and that follow heterodox fens 
of Islam. To the fear of Israel that unites the Southern Tier there 
has been added dislike of Hashemite and, as it seems to them, 
sycophantic Iraq. Among the Bagdad Powers there is no soli- 
darity of race or religion or culture, as there is among the Arab 
League states. France has been scornful of the Pact. The United 
States refused to join it, despite Nuri’s recent urging—partly 
because she is unwilling to appear anti-Zionist, partly because of her 
involvement with Saudi Arabia, partly because with an observer in 
its councils she does not need a multilateral tie of this sort. In a 
sense it is easier for her, here as elsewhere, “to go it alone,” 
especially if her primary purpose is military containment. 

The British interest in the Northern Tier and in the defence of 
the Middle East is as real as the American—more real apparently 
than that of the Arabs themselves. Apart from strategy and oil 
she has ties inherited from an imperial past—in Cyprus and Aden 
and the ex-Indian “ protection” of the sheikhdoms of the Persian 
Gulf and the Hadramaut; she has a special relationship with Libya 
and—perilously—with Jordan, and a role still in Iraq. Asa 
Government—here to be distinguished from the personal or com- 
pany interests of Frenchmen or Americans—she has claims on the 
Suez Canal Company, and a Government share in Iran and Iraq and 
Shell Oil. For generations her nationals have lived in and traded 
with the Arab countries, especially in Egypt. In 1950 British 
trade with Egypt alone amounted to £60 eaillion sterling and in 
favourable years a figure as high as £150 million might be reached 
for the Middle East as a whole. To protect these interests, and the 
trafhe through the Canal itself—most of it British—a number of 
strategic sites were gradually acquired. Some of them have gone 
and the maintenance of all of them has been handicapped by recent 
developments. The great imperial strategic reserve of 1939 has 
disappeared, Cyprus faces local unrest, the airfields of Mafraq and 
Amman are in question. But the reserve would be a source of 
trouble not of gain if ever the area were involved in global war. 
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At Acrotiri and Jiwani, Bahrein, Sharjah and Asmira Island, at 
Habbaniyah and Shaibah, Kormahksah and Khartoum—to cite 
military fields alone—Britain still has access to valuable air bases, 
most of them reasonably secure. They give impressive reinforce- 
ment to the American bases at Tripoli and at Dhahran, and to the 
yet embryo strength of the Northern Tier. 
Not that the defence of the Middle East can be thought of in 
such purely military terms. As an area of tension between two 
eat imperialisms its first line of defence is its social condition and 
its political stability. As lavish a programme of military aid as the 
“Eisenhower Doctrine” was received with favour only in the 
Northern Tier; elsewhere its references to the “ power vacuum” 
of the Middle East were treated as disparaging; like all nationalist 
movements the Arabs seek to be dependent on no one. There are, 
of course, acute and apparently insoluble political problems—lIsrael 
and its role, refugees, and the dislike of the Hashemites. These, 
however, have been perennial in the Middle East, and they will not 
of themselves bring in Russia. Nor will the Northern Tier, S.A.C. 
bases, or Canberra bombers keep Russia out. Khalid Bikdash is 
more significant than Sirraj in Syria, the Moslem Brotherhood more 
dangerous than Nasser in Egypt. For this is an area that has lost 
faith in Islam and has never bad faith in democracy; that has no 
tradition of a responsible native governing class, and that is so poor 
that Nasser could treat threats of boycott with scorn: his people, he 
said, were so poor already that it would hardly affect them. Per- 
haps a Britain that is now conspicuously unsuccessful as an imperial 
Power might be better equipped than the United States to seek to 
understand the new classes of the Arab world, the students, the 
middle class army leaders, the fellahin at last breaking through the 
restraints imposed by Islam and feudalism. The war to be won in 
the Arab world is the war against trachoma and billharzia, 
against ignorance and want, against over-population. These 
things are communism’s strongest weapons, especially as handled 
by unscrupulous demagogues. As Mr. Jo Grimond put it on 
January 26, 
“What we want is not an Eisenhower Doctrine of defence but a liberal 


doctrine of offence against the poverty, chaos, and suspicion in which 
communism grows so readily.” 
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MARTIN PATRICK 


No consideration of relations between the Middle East and the rest 
of the world can be realistic or complete unless it takes oil into 
account. Europe’s further industrial development and its standard 
of living must Risend for the next few decades on the supply of oil 
from the Middle East. Equally the economic development of the 
Middle East—and political and social progress are rs on a solid 
economic basis—must depend on the successful harvesting and 
marketing of its one big cash crop, crude oil. Can this common 
interest be the basis of a fruitful partnership? Can it be a bond of 
friendship which extends from oil into the cultural and political 
fields? Or must it become in Middle East eyes an outworn relic 
of “colonialism,” a bond of servitude harnessing the natural oil 
resources of the Middle East to the service of the West? 

Interest in Middle East oil dates from the beginning of this 
century but it was not till the Ottoman Empire lay in ruins 
after ‘a first world war that oil considerations first began to assume 
significance. In the re-shaping of the Middle East after the first 
war oil was still of secondary importance in comparison with the 
strategic, se and even sentimental (e.g., Palestine) considera- 
tions involved. By the thirties, however, Middle East oil production 
had grown substantially and by the late thirties western Europe was 
already drawing about one-fifth of its oil supplies from the Middle 
East. After the second world war west European oil requirements 
grew very fast and, moreover, the Middle East’s percentage 
contribution to these requirements increased sharply. 

Not only had total fuel consumption gone up in western Europe, 
but the proportion of total energy requirements provided by oil rose 
from 8 per cent. in 1938 to 18 per cent. in 1955. The OEEC 
Commission for Energy * has estimated that this proportion may 
rise to 24 per cent. in 1960 and to 36 per cent. in 1975. In terms 
of total oil imports to the OEEC countries this means an increase 
from 117 million tons (coal equivalent) in 1955 to an estimated 
maximum of 175 million tons in 1960 and 415 million tons in 1975. 

By 1955 the Middle East contribution to western Europe’s oil 


* The author has had nearly twenty years’ experience of the Middle East, both in official 
and commercial capacities. 


1 OEEC member countries. 
* “*Europe’s Growing Needs of Energy. How can they be met?” May 1956. 
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imports had risen to 80 per cent. from 19 per cent. in 1938 and 
69 per cent. in 1951. Middle East oil does not only flow to western 
Europe; of the Middle East’s total exports in 1955 only 63 per cent. 
went to Europe. The importance of Middle East oil supplies to 
other parts of the world can be seen from the following table: 


Table I 
Destination of Middle East oil exports (1955) 


Million tons 


Western Europe 92 
Asia (Far East) 36 
North America 14 
Latin America 4 


Total exports 146 


More important, however, than actual production is the fact that 
about two-thirds of the world’s proved reserves of oil are estimated 
to lie in the Middle East. Thus, although the Middle East’s current 
rate of production (1955) is about 160 million tons (21 per cent. of 
world production), its future potential dominates the global energy 
outlook for the rest of this century. 

So far this article has talked in terms of “‘ the Middle East.” 
This implies that the Middle East is a homogeneous area and that, 
at least in the context of oil, it can be considered as a whole. This 
implication of homogeneity in the Middle East is generally invalid 
and misleading and not less so as regards oil, as will be seen from 
the following table, which summarises the distribution of oil 
resources (actual and potential) amongst the Middle East countries : 


Table II 
Middle East oil resources 
Production Proved reserves 
(millions of tons (millions of metric 
per annum) tons at end of 
1956) 
Bahrain 1-5 30 — > 
Egypt _ 18 235 
Iran ' 16 4,000 
Iraq 33-2 3,000 
Kuwait 54 7,000 
Kuwait Neutral Zone 1-4 100 
Qatar 5.3 200 
Saudi Arabia 46-8 5,400 
160-0 19,755 
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It will be seen from this table that both currently and in terms 
of potential the distribution of oil reserves is uneven; the scene is 
dominated by the four giants, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. 
It must be remembered, however, that exploration of the Middle 
East for oil has not yet been either intensive or complete and there 
may well be important reserves which are still undiscovered and 
therefore not included in the statistics. Looking at the above table, 
perhaps it is most significant to note the countries whose names are 
not shown; these include Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria; Egypt 
too, though included in the table, can for all practical purposes 
qualify as a “ have-not”’ as far as oil is concerned. Although this 
article is not primarily concerned with purely political problems, it 
would be unrealistic to ignore the fact that this uneven distribution 
of natural oil resources amongst the Middle East countries creates a 
fundamental cleavage between “haves” and “have-nots.” It is 
also not without significance that (except for the aberration in Iran 
in the early years of this decade) the relations between the “ haves” 
and the West have been and are more friendly and stable than is 
the case with the “ have-nots.” The dramatic interruption of oil 
supplies stems not from difficulties with the countries where the oil 
is produced, but with some of those “ have-nots” that geograpny 
has placed athwart the tanker routes and trunk pipelines, notably 
Egypt and Syria. The effects in the consumer countries of the 
interruption of oil supplies do not need to be emphasised or 
elaborated; but it must not be forgotten that the interruption in 
production and consequently in oil revenues has equally detrimental 
effects in the producer countries. Both through the delaying of 
long-term economic and social development plans and in terms of 
current financial difficulties the producer countries are as much 
victims of the interruption and dislocation in the flow of Middle 
East oil as are the consumers. 

Again, however, it is not possible to generalise, and the effect of 
the crisis on the different oil producing countries will vary, 
depending on the use to which they have been putting their oil 
revenues. The magnitude of the sums involved can be appreciated 
by looking at the figures shown in Table III on p. 171. 

The dangers of generalising about the Middle East are nowhere 
more apparent than when one considers the use to which oil 
revenues are being put. Iraq and Kuwait are notable examples of 
what can and should be done. Recognising the need for capital 
investment on a scale much larger than would normally be alae 
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Table III 
Approximate annual oil revenues 
1954 1955 
£ millions £ millions 

Bahrain 4 3 
Iran —_— 32 
Iraq 68 73-8 
Kuwait 70 100 
Qatar 8 12 
Saudi Arabia 56 100 


to develop the country quickly, the Iraq Government decided in 
1950 to set up a Development Board and to place at the disposal of 
this Board 70 per cent. of the oil revenues. The Board includes 
one British and one American national, but is predominantly Iraqi. 
Inevitably, in its early stages there was little to show for its activities 
beyond plans and blueprints, but already now finished projects are 
coming off the production line by way of major irrigation schemes, 
flood control measures, road and bridge development, together with 
hospitals, schools, housing, and industrial undertakings. Thus the 
oil wealth which has lain undeveloped in the earth for centuries is 
now being used to build up healthy agriculture and industry, 
together with the necessary sub-structure of communications, 
utilities, and social services. If progress can continue in accordance 
with the promise of the first six or seven years of the Board’s 
activities, Iraq, with its large and undeveloped resources of land and 
water, will become an important agricultural state equipped with 
supporting industries; on the basis of a gg economy, social 
and political progress can be made with less likelihood of major 
upheavals and travail. 

Kuwait’s position is different. A small Sheikhdom consisting 
mainly of arid desert and without water supply, this territory at the 
top of the Persian Gulf now — it is estimated, the highest 

er capita income in the world. Oil revenues are allocated roughly 
in the proportion of one-third to the running of the state and to the 
ruler’s family, one-third to current development, and one-third is 
put into reserve in an investment fund against a rainy day (if this 
metaphor may be permitted in referring to a desert!). Current 
dovchapinat expenditure could not usefully absorb as high a pro- 
portion of Kuwait’s oil revenue as in Iraq. The emphasis in 
expenditure in Kuwait has been on public utilities and social 
services, with quite remarkable achievements in each direction. 
Free nursery and primary schools, and technical and secondary 
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schools have been set up. New and elaborately equipped hospitals 
and modern housing estates have been built. Within the limited 
requirements of this small Sheikhdom, modern roads have been 

rovided. The picturesque but also squalid and insanitary Kuwait 

longs to the past. Now it is a modern welfare state under the 
benevolent dictatorship of a ruler who deserves great credit for 
having been able to use so constructively the unexpected wealth 
which the discovery of oil brought. 

Although her large-scale oil industry is older than that of Iraq 
and Kuwait, Persia is somewhat behind the other two as regards the 
utilisation of oil revenues for development purposes.’ In earlier 
years there were various proposals and plans for a co-ordinated 
economic development scheme, but disappointingly little came of 
them. Since 1954, however, after the reactivation of the oil industry, 
a fresh start has been made, and a seven-year plan for spending 
some $700 million of oil revenue has been announced. It is some- 
what early to expect major results from this plan, but progress to 
date is encouraging. It is envisaged that the bulk of the expen- 
diture will be on agricultural development and upon much-needed 
improvements in communications. 

It is in Saudi Arabia that the situation is least encouraging. 
Inevitably in a feudal country where the ideas normally associated 
with the existence of a social conscience have no currency, money 
is spent in ways which would be unacceptable in a modern parlia- 
mentary democracy. Some useful things have been done, but there 
is no systematic plan of development, simply an odd hospital or 
school here and there, some assistance to agriculture and irrigation 
in favourable areas, and a certain amount of expenditure on roads 
and railways. Much, however, of the money has been spent in 
ostentatious ways on palaces, the much-publicised Cadillacs, and the 
like, and it is notorious that a great deal has also been spent in 
providing financial support for Saudi Arabian foreign policy. 
Although this picture is not a very happy one as regards the past, it 
is to be hoped that the permeation of modern ideas, together with 
the example of neighbouring countries, will gradually lead towards 
a better organised and constructive utilisation of the oil revenues in 
Saudi Arabia too. 

In addition to the oil revenues resulting from the direct payments 
to the governments concerned, the activities of the oil industry in 
the Middle East, both by way of fresh capital investment and by 
way of current operations, make a very large contribution to the 
national economies of the countries anaend Indeed, the scale of 
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their activities means that the oil companies, by reason of the 
importance of their economic and social impact on the countries in 
which they operate, cannot fit unobtrusively into the normal pattern 
as would other commercial undertakings. Because of this special 
position in which they find themselves, the relationships of the oil 
companies with the governments and people of the countries in 
which they operate have had to be of a special type, and the develop- 
ment of these relationships is well worth some consideration. 
Indeed, it may not be too much to say that it is on the existence of 
sound and stable relationships of this kind that the future 
development of the oil industry in the Middle East will depend. 
Historically, relations between the oil companies and the 
governments developed on the basis of concessions which provided 
that the oil company would pay to the government a royalty of a 
fixed amount per ton in respect of every ton of oil produced. 
During this period also oil company operations tended to be self- 
contained and divorced from other local activities. Working as 
they did in undeveloped countries and very often of necessity in 
remote and sparsely inhabited areas, the oil «companies were 
compelled to develop their own methods of communication, their 
own services (including medical services and public utilities), 
amenities, housing, and so on. It was during this period that by 
force of circumstances “oil towns” came into being, and some- 
thing in the nature of a cantonment mentality developed in the 
local relations between oil company employees and the rest of the 
population. Today, however, this idea of the oil company as “a 
state within a state ’’ is obsolete. Where the oil revenues have been 
used to develop the producing countries, the oil company operations 
have tended to merge into the economy. The oil companies were 
only self-contained because they needed to be, and where local 
governmental or commercial enterprises can provide services or 
supplies, the oil companies are generally quick to make use of them. 
The most important change in relationships between govern- 
ments and companies dates ate the beginning of this decade. 
After the war it was clear that the old system of concessions with 
fixed royalties was out-dated. Most of the Middle Eastern countries 
were aware of a change in their political status; their sovereignty 
was now real, where in many cases it had been somewhat 
theoretical. There was an understandable tendency—encouraged 
by nationalist and chauvinistic sentiment—to view with suspicion 
any arrangements entered into under the “ old régime.” Inevitably 
the oil concessions came under critical scrutiny, and this happened 
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just at a time when there was an increasing recognition of the vital 
importance to the West of a continued supply of Middle East oil. 

It was against this background that a new concept was intro- 
duced to replace the old concession idea. This new concept was 
equal profit-sharing. First introduced in Saudi Arabia by the 
Arabian American Oil Company (Aramco) it has been adopted in 
principle in all the other main oil-producing countries. In 
essentials, the profit-sharing idea is a simple one: the profit is 
calculated by deducting from the value of the oil (at the point of 
export from the producing country) the cost of producing it and 
getting it to the point of export; half of the profit thus calculated is 

aid by the oil company to the Government. In — as was to 
be expected, experience has shown that the detailed application of 
this profit-sharing principle is not so simple. It is not surprising 
that there have been many arguments of detail and some of 
principle in defining and calculating the precise profit to be shared 
equally. What is the value of the oil at the point of export? What 
is the cost of production and transportation, and what items can be 
included in this cost? These are two examples of the diffici !t 
— which can and do arise in the application of the profit- 
sharing principle. 

Although the essentials of equal profit-sharing can be easily and 
simply summarised, it is necessary to look beyond its mechanics to 
the underlying principles; these are rooted in the idea of a partner- 
es between the country owning the natural resources and the 
industrial undertaking which is fructifying them. It is in this kind 
of partnership that one can look for a hopeful answer to the 
questions with which this article began. To arrive at some 
appraisal of the viability of this partnership it is necessary to examine 
the common interests on which any lasting partnership must rest, 
and the main contributions which each party can expect from the 
other for their mutual benefit. 

The obvious contribution that each producing country makes to 
the partnership is the oil itself; but this oil is deep underground 
where it has been for centuries, a potential source of wealth that 
does not become actual until it is developed. A less obvious but 
essential contribution which the oil company can reasonably expect 
is a state of affairs which permits the oil company to operate. This 
“state of affairs” is difficult to define or describe. It includes 
maintenance of public order and freedom of movement of persons, 
equipment, and stores; communications, legislation, and many other 
things besides which can be summed up in a word—co-operation. 
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As has already been suggested, the oil companies neither can nor 
should operate in an independent, self-contained manner; on the 
other hand, they can only fit into the general economy of the 
country if their presence is accepted by the people and government. 

Next let us consider the contributions which the oil companies 
can make to the partnership. The one that comes to mind first is 
that of technical hvisthaien and general “ know-how.” The scale 
and complexity of modern oil operations is well known to be such 
as to make it evident that operations of this type can only be 
conducted effectively if guided by persons of scientific and adminis- 
trative skill and experience. It may be argued that this is only a 
temporary contribution and that with the dondagmans of scientific 
education and the increasing technical training of Middle Easterners 
(a great — of the more advanced studies in this respect are, 
incidentally, financed directly by oil companies or out of oil 
revenues), they will themselves be able to provide all the skill and 
experience required. Although this argument is valid to the extent 
that an increasing number of Middle Eastern nationals are now 
participating in the actual conduct of the oil industry in the Middle 
East, it is by no means true to carry the argument to the point of 
saying that the Middle East will soon be in a position where it has 
nothing to learn from the rest of the world in the matter of oil 
technique. The technology of the oil industry is no more static 
than that of other modern industries; what seemed impossible 
yesterday is taken for granted today. These techniques cover a 
very wide field from the first phase of exploration to drilling of wells 
jon production of oil, the construction and operation of vast pipeline 
systems, the various refining processes and the distribution of the 
many products. Discovery, production, transportation, processing 
—each of them involves a great many technical and administrative 
problems, and there is constant and rapid improvement in the way 
in which these are being tackled. The international oil companies 
operating in the Middle East, through their world-wide ramificat- 
ions an the technical knowledge and experience they command, 
can continue the flow of information and knowledge, which the 
Middle East oil industry must have if it is not to lag behind the rest 
of the world in technical development. 

The second major contribution that the oil companies make to 
the partnership is capital investment. It is not always fully 
appreciated that the scale of capital investment required to under- 
take large-scale oil operations fully justifies the Hollywood epithet 
of colossal. It is estimated that in 1956 total new investment 
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exceeded £3,000 million of which about two-thirds was in the 
United States. A high proportion of this gigantic total is in 
production facilities although refining and marketing facilities also 
call for increasing capital investment. Millions have to be spent to 
find oil in the first ies and if it is found in quantities justifying 
further development, this will require many more millions. A 
modern Middle Eastern oilfield, with all its plant, mechanical 
equipment, power requirements, and so on, not to speak of pipe- 
lines if the oilfield is remote from the sea, costs tens of millions of 
pounds in capital investment before a drop of oil can be produced. 
Reference has already been made to the fact that Middle Eastern 
countries are themselves short of capital for other development 
ey and it has been shown that they look to the oil revenues to 

nance their urgent needs. It follows, therefore, that without the 
foreign capital provided by the oil companies these great reserves of 
oil now being rapidly developed would, in the main, have to remain 
—for lack of indigenous capital—with their beneficial potentialities 
undeveloped. 

A third major contribution—and one the importance of which 
was demonstrated during the Iranian crisis—is that of marketing 
arrangements. It has been argued that oil being such a desirable, 
indeed essential, cape 5 ere can be no great difficulty about 
marketing it. This superficially plausible argument overlooks the 
fact that crude oil in the Middle East is the wrong stuff in the 
wrong place. The crude oil has to be processed so that it can be 
converted into the marketable fuel and industrial products required. 
These processes inevitably involve more skill, “ se te ” (both 
technical and commercial) and capital investment. But, even when 
the crude oil is refined it still needs to be in the right place, the 
place where the products are needed, if it is to be marketed. Ata 
time when there is so much awareness of Russian interest in the 
Middle East it is worth emphasising that the one thing Russia 
cannot offer the Middle East is a market for its oil since the growing 
oil production of Russia and some of its satellites is expected to 
continue to meet their own requirements. Therefore, the Middle 
East must willy-nilly look to Western Europe and the rest of the 
non-Russian world for its markets. 

This examination of the recent developments in the relationship 
between governments and companies in the preceding paragraphs 
shows the direction in which progress was being made at this 
commercial level. Precisely because it was not startling or 
dramatic, this growing partnership offered hope for the future. 
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The events at the end of 1956 inevitably focused attention on the 
Middle East generally and on the problem of oil supplies. The 
limelight re to call forth heroic measures and stimulates a great 
deal of well-meaning but often ill-informed speculation and con- 
jecture. Because the crisis was a crisis at the government level and 
was caused by a breakdown in government-to-government relations, 
there is a superficial logic in arguing that its resolution should be 
at a government level and that the continued supply of oil from the 
Middle East should be based on government-to-government agree- 
ments and arrangements. A variation on this theme is to advocate 
“an international approach” to the problem, but still at a 
government or United Nations level. 

These contentions, if examined critically, are shown to be based 
on a fundamental misunderstanding. In simplified form, the 
argument runs: a breakdown in government relations stops the 
flow of oil; therefore the flow of oll can only be restored by inter- 
governmental arrangements. The fallacy in this argument is that 
it fails to distinguish between a cause and a consequence. The flow 
of oil stopped as a consequence of the breakdown in government 
relations. It does not necessarily follow that direct governmental 
intervention is required to restore the flow. It is true that the 
development of the partnership between the oil companies and the 
governments of the producing countries described above is depen- 
dent on the political climate. In a period of active hostility between 
the West and the Middle East it is clearly not to be expected that a 
partnership between oil companies, which are identified with the 
West, and Middle Eastern governments should flourish. 

But, leaving aside these objections, the many suggestions now 
current that the future of the Middle Eastern oil industry should be 
dealt with inter-governmentally—preferably channelled through the 
United Nations—are attractive, at first glance. Experience, how- 
ever, has shown too often in the past that direct inter-governmental 
dealings in the execution of economic programmes or the conduct 
of industrial undertakings have not worked well. The experience 
of UNRRA after the war and the difficulties encountered by U.N. 
Agencies in the Middle East now, provide sufficient examples 
of the problems and frictions which are unavoidable in such 
retain Some governments will have to insist on controls 
which seem reasonable enough in their eyes as the minimum safe- 
guards for their taxpayers, but which will be strongly resented as 
unwarrantable infringements of sovereignty by others; oil affairs 
would become involved in every little dispute or disagreement 
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between the governments concerned; indeed, it is usually suggested 
that the taking over of responsibility for the oil industry by the 
governments should be part of a general strategic and economic 
arrangement, thus making sure that the oil industry’s fortunes will 
be at the mercy of every diplomatic squall. At a time when the 
governments involved would have to be those of the West—so 
suspect in Middle Eastern eyes—on the one hand, and those of the 
Middle East—so prickly in their consciousness of their sovereignty— 
on the other, it would be unreasonable to expect a workable, much 
less happy, relationship in these circumstances. 

The best hope would seem to lie in doing everything possible at 
the inter-governmental level to restore the political climate and thus 
to provide an atmosphere of stability and security in which the 
companies and the governments can develop their partnership at the 
practical and undramatic, but less sensitive and less vulnerable, 
commercial level. 
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THE HON. EDWIN SAMUEL, c.m.c. 


Ler us first of all decide about whom we are speaking before we 
analyse the present political crisis in the Middle East. We should, 
perhaps, speak of the Arabic-speaking peoples rather than of the 
Arab states. For Egypt—which plays a great part in the Arab 
Pe caw ss not to be Arab by race, although it is certainly 
Arabic-speaking. 

There are several other Arabic-speaking countries that are too far 
removed from Israel to play much part in the conflict. Sudan is 
one; Libya is another (neither of these have strictly “ Arab” 
populations); Yemen is the third. The countries we shall consider 
are thus Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon (whose territories are 
physically contiguous to Israel); and Iraq and Saudi Arabia whose 
territories are not contiguous but are sufficiently near for their 
troops to move on to Israel’s frontiers through Jordan. 

Most of these countries contain large areas of desert; and a 
measurement of their size gives no indication of their strength. 
Jordan, for example, covers 35,000 square miles—which is more 
than twice the area of Austria; but BA 5 per cent. of the land in 
Jordan is cultivable. There is the same proportion of cultivable 
land in Iraq; in Egypt the proportion is only 2 per cent. Syria has 
15 per cent.; Israel 19 per cent., and even the most fertile—Lebanon 
—has only 20 per cent." 

The populations of these countries is a better guide to their real 
strength than their areas. The figures for 1951 (and there has been 


little change since, save in Israel) are as follows: 


(Thousands) 

Egypt 20,700 

Soni Arabia about 6,000 

Iraq about 5,000 

Syria 3,300 neil 
Israel 1,500 (1957: 1,900,000) 

Jordan 1,400 

Lebanon 1,300 


But, in the Middle East, nationality is a relatively new concept; 
race and religion provide much closer bonds of union. Although 
* The author was a member of the Palestine Civil Service 1920-1948. 
1 These figures—and all others except where stated—are taken from The Middle East, 
by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 2nd ed., 1954. 
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both Arabs and Jews are Semites, the rising tide of Arab nationalism 
excludes Jews (except perhaps in Tunisia, which is outside the 
Middle East). Even though most of the Arabic-speaking peoples are 
Moslem, there are many Christian Arabs of different sects (for 
example, in Lebanon); while even the Moslem Arabs are divided 
between Sunni and Shiah, which forms a basis for separation in 
politics (for example, in Iraq). The figures by religious 
communities are as follows: 

Egypt: Of a total of 20,700,000, 1,400,000 are Coptic Christians 
and 300,000 belong to other Christian communities. Few 
Jews remain. 

Saudi Arabia: Practically all are Sunni Moslems, largely of the 
uritanical Wahhabi sect. There are a few Christian Arabs 
rom other countries, but no Jews at all. 

Iraq: Of 5,000,000 inhabitants, only 150,000 are Christian. 
Nearly all the Jews have gone to Israel. Of the 4,850,000 
Moslems, nearly half are Shiah. 

Syria: Of 3,300,000 inhabitants, 500,000 are Christian. Of the 
2,800,000 Moslems, 2,300,000 are Sunni and 500,000 are 
Shiah. Most Jews have gone to Israel. 

Israel: Of 1,900,000 inhabitants, 1,700,000 are Jewish. Of the 
200,000 non-Jews, 140,000 are Sunni Moslem Arabs, 40,000 
are Christian Arabs, and 20,000 are Druze. 

Jordan: Of 1,400,000 inhabitants, 100,000 are Christians and the 
rest are nearly all Sunni Moslems. There are no Jews. 

Lebanon: This is the most complex of all the Middle East states, 
although the smallest. Of its 1,300,000 inhabitants, 700,000 

—or just over half—are Christian, and just under half are 
Moslem or Druze. (Nearly all the Jews have gone to Israel.) 
But the 600,000 Christians are divided between Maronites 
(370,000), “‘ Greek” Orthodox (130,000), and the remaining 
100,000 between seven other Christian sects. Of the 600,000 
non-Christians, 270,000 are Sunni Moslems, 240,000 are Shiah 
Moslems, and 80,000 are Druze. 

Hence, the Middle Eastern countries which have the most 
influential Christian communities are the Lebanon, Egypt, and 
(through the added influence of the Holy Places) Israel. 

As regards the Shiah Moslems, Iraq is nearly half Shiah and 
Lebanon one-fifth. As regards Jews in the Middle East, those in 
Iraq, EeyPt Syria, and the Lebanon—about a quarter of a million 
in all—have largely gone to Israel. There never were any Jews in 
Jordan or Saudi Arabia. 
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But even the racial and religious composition of the Middle East 
countries is inadequate to portray the relative strength of each 
without taking into account their economic, cultural, and constitu- 
tional levels. The basic economic division of inhabitants in the 
Middle East is not only between urban and rural; the rural 
population in several Arab countries is further sub-divided into 
settled Arabs and nomad Arabs. There are large cities—with all 
that this denotes in the development of a middle class—in Egypt 
(Cairo 2,100,000; Alexandria 900,000), Israel (Tel Aviv 300,000), 
and Lebanon (Beirut 300,000). Even in some countries with large 
nomadic populations there are large cities—for example, in Syria 
(Aleppo 340,000 and Damascus 300,000) and Iraq (Bagdad 360,000 
and Mosul 320,000). But there are no cities even approaching a 
quarter of a million inhabitants in Saudi Arabia and Jordan, which 
have the largest proportion of nomads. 

A better picture of the relative economic leveis of the countries 
we are considering can be obtained from the following figures 
(published by the U.N. in 1950) of the national income per head in 
1949 in U.S. dollars : 


Israel 389 
Lebanon 125 
Egypt 100 
Syria 100 


Iraq 85 
Saudi Arabia 40 


(No figures are given for Jordan.) 


It is a sobering thought, however, that even the figure of 
national income per head in Israel is only half that in Britain and 
a quarter of that in the United States. 

It is far harder to get comparative figures of cultural levels. One 
measure is literacy; but it is difficult to define; and those com- 
munities that are least literate are also least able and least interested 
to disclose the fact. Literacy is known to be high in Israelegnd 
Lebanon; it is known to be lower in Syria, Iraq, Jordan, and Egypt, 
and lower still in Saudi Arabia. Big strides in reducing illiteracy 
are being made in several of these countries; but even in Egypt the 
U.N. figure for 1952 showed that only 30 per cent. were literate. 
This cultural level must be taken into account when considering the 
military value of each Middle East army. No matter how many 
modern planes, guns, tanks, and warships are acquired, their 
influence is largely nullified if there are not enough officers, 
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N.C.O.s, and men with an education adequate to operate them and 
maintain them. 

The cultural level also determines in large part the constitutional 
level of each of these seven Middle Eastern countries and even their 
internal stability. The fact that three are monarchies (Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, and Jordan) and four are technically republics (Egypt, Syria, 
Israel, and Lebanon) is not in itself the primary distinction. The 
real distinction is between those states that are democratic in actual 
fact and those that are not. The most democratic are undoubtedly 
Israel and Lebanon, with the minimum of coups d’état. Iraq has a 
Parliament but it is governed largely by the will of one strong man 
Nuri Said Pasha. Jordan and Syria both have Parliaments; but 
army commanders—especially in Syria—really dominate the scene. 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia have no representative government at all 
and are governed in one case by a military dictator (Col. Abdul 
Nasser) and in the other by an autocratic king (King Saud). Saudi 
Arabia is so undemocratic that slavery is still legal there. 

We thus find a very complex situation in the Middle East—a 
series of superimposed linguistic, national, and religious allegiances, 
among a group of peoples at various economic, cultural, and con- 
stitutional levels. The position is further complicated by the 
varying political alignments of the several countries. First, there is 
the dynastic tie between Iraq and Jordan whose young kings are 
both great-grandsons of the Sherif Hussein of Mecca and hence 
eee 5 cousins. Both kings are united in an undying hatred and 
fear of the increasingly wealthy Saudi Arabia whose present ruler 
is the son of the late King Ibn Saud who took Mecca by force of 
arms, in 1925, from their great-grandfather. 

Secondly, in so far as foreign influence is concerned, Iraq is a 
member of the Bagdad Pact (and linked thereby to Turkey, Persia, 
and Pakistan on one side, and to Great Britain on the other). 
Jordan, at the time of writing, is still linked by a mutual defence 
treaty with Great Britain but is coming more and more under 
Egyptian influence. Egypt has denounced the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1954 and claims to be neutralist but is becoming more 
and more —- on Russia. Egypt is bitterly hostile to Iraq, in 

art as an ally of Britain but also as part of the millennial struggle 
tween the Empires of the Nile and the Euphrates for domination 
of the Middle East. Syria is bitterly anti-French and anti-British. 
Many of the army leaders who dominate the country are pro- 
Russian. Syria has recently allied itself with Egypt, as also has 
Saudi Arabia, although Saudi Arabia is in part under United States 
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influence through the oil royalties it receives. Half-Christian 
Lebanon, still linked culturally with France, is afraid of Syria, its 
larger and fanatically Moslem neighbour. Israel has tried to 
maintain its neutrality between the American, British, and French 
bloc on one side and the Russian bloc on the other; but its senti- 
ments and interests are both much more closely linked with the 
West. Lastly, there is the almost pathological hatred and fear of 
Israel by the Arabic-speaking countries. This hatred and fear is 
due largely to the following causes : 


(a) Pan-Arabism and Pan-Islamism that regard Jews, both b 
race and by religion, as alien colonisers, in spite of Jewis 
historical connections with Palestine. 

(b) Embitterment caused by the 750,000 Arab refugees. 

(c) Recognition of Israel’s higher standards of education, its 
greater power of organisation, its internal cohesion, 
patriotism, and energy. (Hence the effort to keep Israelis 
out of the Middle East markets.) 

(d) Jealousy of Israel’s comparatively greater wealth and its 
financial backing by Jews abroad and by foreign loans and 
Government grants (in spite of the comparable oil royalties 
received by the Arab world). 

(e) Conviction that Israel’s policy of mass immigration must 
inevitably lead to an expansionist urge. 


This hatred and fear are expressed in three main directions : 


(a) The blockade of Israel, involving the closure of all frontiers; 
no trade with Israel and the attempt to black-list all ships 
and even companies in other countries trading with Israel; 
the closure of the Suez Canal and (until its clearance in 
November 1956) of the Gulf of Aqaba to Israel shipping; 

(b) Frontier clashes and penetration of Israel by infiltrators; and 

(c) Refusal to recognise the existence of Israel; to participate in 
international gatherings (other than the U.N.) attended by 
Israel delegates; and to sign peace treaties with Israel 
following i 1949 armistices unless the “ peace terms” of 

the Arab states are unconditionally accepted. The a 

terms” of the Arab states virtually involve the liquidation 

of Israel as a viable state (which is, of course, their inten- 
tion). They include: (i) the cession of Western Galilee, 
the Western Negev, and the Jerusalem Corridor, i.e., the 
return to the partition plan of 1947, rejected at the time by 
the Arab states; (ii) the repatriation of all the 750,000 Arab 
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refugees to their original villages (in most cases no longer 
existent); and (iii) payment of compensation by Israel to the 
refugees. 


These “terms” are wholly unrealistic from Israel’s point of 
view, especially as Israel did not lose the war of 1948. If the Arab 
armies had entered Tel Aviv in 1948 in triumph, their peace terms 
would have had to be accepted by Israel, if indeed Israel had 
continued to exist. Alternatively, if Israel forces had entered Cairo, 
Damascus, Amman, or Beirut in triumph in 1948, peace might have 
been dictated on Israel’s terms, ¢.g., the recognition of the present 
frontiers and the abandonment of the Meshal and armed attacks. 
But the Arab-Israel war of 1948 was a war that nobody won and 
there has been a deadlock in the Middle East ever since. 

The Arab blockade ever since then has undoubtedly hampered 
Israel; but it has failed to cripple her and, by forcing her to make 
every effort to find new markets, develop her armed forces and form 
a united front, may have done Israel more good than harm. In 
1955, however, Abdul Nasser went a step further and planned the 
poner conquest and total destruction of Israel. For this purpose 

e purchased large quantities of arms from the Russian bloc. He 
also organised Arab refugees in the Gaza Strip into commando 
groups (fedayeen) to carry out deep penetration raids into Israel 
rom bases not only in the Gaza Strip but also in Sinai, Jordan, 
and even Syria. 

Apart from the general Arab hatred of Israel, Abdul Nasser has 
an additional reason of his own. As long as Israel exists, Egyptian 
land forces cannot be moved to other Arabic-speaking countries for 
mutual aid or—which is more sinister—to extend Abdul Nasser’s 
Middle East empire and to bring him to grips with his arch-rival, 
Iraq. Hence, in 1956, advanced Egyptian bases for an attack on 
Israel were established in Sinai, equipped with large quantities of 
the new weapons and stores purchased from the Russian bloc 
(including nai tontiide items as 2,000,000 blankets). 

Following the first Suez Canal crisis in the spring of 1956, part 
of the Egyptian forces in Sinai were withdrawn and the fedayeen 
raids against Israel were called off. Later, the Egyptian forces 
returned to their old positions in Sinai and the ot oe raids 
were restarted. When the Jordan elections showed a distinct swing 
towards Egypt, a military alliance was signed between Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria, bringing the Jordan and Syrian armies cae 
Egyptian command, thus encircling Israel. 

Israel felt that her very existence as a free nation was imperilled 
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and, after establishing a world record for speedy mobilisation, 
invaded Sinai at the end of October last year. Instead of leaving 
the initiative to Egypt, the initiative passed to Israel. The Egyptian 
forces were caught off balance and obliged to withdraw to the 
Canal, losing 5,000 prisoners, much equipment, and all their stores. 

What were Israel’s objectives in invading Sinai? They were: 


(a) To push Egypt out of her forward bases in the Gaza Strip 
and Sinai and thereby reduce the fedayeen raids and remove 
the risk of an early Egyptian invasion of Israel; 

(b) To cripple the Egyptian forces and explode Abdul Nasser’s 
military reputation. (No military dictator, however, can 
afford to admit defeat; and the myth of Abdul Nasser’s 
masterly strategic redeployment of forces has now been 
accepted throughout Egypt and the Arabic-speaking world.) 

(c) To smash the Egyptian blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba; 

(d) By occupying the whole Sinai peninsula, to force Egypt to 

low Israel ships to pass through the Suez Canal and, if 
sible, to sign a peace treaty with Israel in return for 
Israel’s subsequent withdrawal from Sinai. 


Not only did Israel attack entrenched forces superior in numbers 
and equipment, but she also took a calculated risk that Jordan 
and/or Syria might come to Egypt’s aid and invade Israel under 
the new alliance. Neither country, in fact, moved, presumably 
because they were afraid to. Syrian and Iraqi forces entered 
Jordan: the Iraqi forces have meanwhile left. To save the face of 
Jordan and Syria, Abdul Nasser now says that he did not call on 
them to attack Israel. Even if true (which seems most unlikely), 
this shows a remarkable failure by Abdul Nasser to strangle Israel 
by tightening the noose he had shins around her neck. 

The United States Government is said to be extremely annoyed 
with Israel for attacking Egyptian forces during the American 
Presidential election week, when American sanctions against Israel 
might have lost Jewish votes for the Republican Party. I doubt, 
however, whether the date of attack was deliberately fixed with this 
end in view, or similarly, to take advantage of Russian pre- 
occupation with the Hungarian revolt. These undoubtedly were 
factors that were favourable to Israel: but the sudden decision to 
attack on October 29 was due to the encirclement of Israel following 
the Jordan elections and the Egyptian military alliance with Jordan 
and Syria. 

Nor do I believe there was any “ collusion ” between Israel and 
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Great Britain. I believe that there was a prior agreement between 
Israel and France, involving 

(a) the supply of French arms to Israel; 

(b) French sympathy towards the possibility of an eventual 
Israeli attack on Egypt, with whom France also had 
accounts to settle; and 

(c) a French undertaking to veto any attempt by the U.N. 
Security Council to brand Israel as an aggressor and to apply 
sanctions. 


I do not believe, however, that, prior to October 29 there was 
any decision by France to launch an attack on Egypt simultaneously 
with Israel’s invasion of Sinai. I believe even less that Britain had 
come to any such decision or was even aware that an Israel invasion 
was imminent. It must not be forgotten that, in the early part of 
1956, Britain had been most unpopular in Israel, ever since Sir 
Anthony Eden’s Guildhall wk Oe appeared to countenance 
territorial cessions by Israel as the price for peace. The British 
“ unofficial” Arabic broadcasts from Cyprus through a “ privately 
owned ”’ station—the Near East Arab Broadcasting Company—were 
considered in Israel to be pandering to Arab chauvinism. Hence, 
the British Ambassador in Tel Aviv was one of the persons least 
likely to be taken into Mr. Ben Gurion’s confidence in October 1956. 
When partial mobilisation was declared in Israel (and it was no 
secret), Britain warned Israel that, if she moved against Jordan, 
Britain would be bound to intervene if called on by Jordan to do so. 

In fact, the sudden British and French decisions to intervene 
with force in Egypt came as a distinct surprise to Israel. The inter- 
vention bore all the marks of hasty improvisation based on largely 
incorrect military and political appreciations. Britain failed to 
square the United States: it failed to carry with it the Common- 
wealth or even an appreciable section of the British public and 
press. Its forces moved with studied leisureliness—in contrast with 
Israel’s lightning blow by a united people. 

The result of British and French intervention, from Israel’s 
point of view, reduced Israel’s losses (by neutralising the Egyptian 
air force); but, by invoking heavy American, Russian, and U.N. 
pressure on Israel—as well as on Britain and France—to withdraw 
unconditionally, it lost to Israel the use of the occupation of Sinai 
as a means of forcing Egypt to make peace with Israel or, at least, 
to allow free passage of Israel ships through the Canal. Hence the 
situation will revert largely to what it was before the Sinai invasion. 
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It is too early yet to know what will be the future of the Gaza 
Strip and of the captured Egyptian positions on the Gulf of Aqaba. 
Israel can hardly afford to incorporate the 200,000 embittered Arab 
refugees in the Gaza Strip. On the other hand, Israel is desperately 
anxious to prevent Egypt from re-establishing itself in the Gaza 
Strip and at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Meanwhile, it is clear that Abdul Nasser is in an angry and 
revengeful mood. The Arabic-speaking world hates and fears 
Israel now more than ever. In spite of the good intentions of many 
would-be mediators, peace in the Middle East cannot be forced on 
the Arab world or on Israel. The necessary sanctions are either not 
available or unlikely to be used. The new Eisenhower Middle East 
pa makes it clear that the Arab states are to be wooed away 

rom the Russian embraces by subsidies (tactfully called economic 
aid) and armaments. 

This is an ideal situation for several of the Arab governments, 
which will try to play off Russia against America. In Israel, this 
situation is = Fill with the gravest misgivings. It is becomin 
increasingly realised in Israel that Israel may have to go it alone, an 
that a further armed clash with the Arab world, and even with 
Russia, is a distinct possibility. Russia could bomb Israel’s cities to 
ashes in a few hours. That is a risk that Israel and the Jewish 
mat must face—not for the first time in their long and chequered 


story. 
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DEVELOPMENT FOR Free Asia. By Maurice Zinn. [Chatto and 
Windus. 263 pp. 2ls.] 


Out or THE Gun. By Denis Warner. [Hutchinson. 239 pp. 18s.] 


Tue New Dimensions oF Peace. By Cnester Bowres. [John Lane. 
408 pp. 25s.] 


Wuar ideas are to direct the destinies of Asia and Africa and two-thirds of 
the human race? The battle for its mind is the most momentous that 
confronts our generation. Predominantly it is the mind of the peasant; of 
man in direct contact with the soil; organised in small communities, gaining 
from it a meagre and precarious subsistence. And the lessons which the West 
propounds to him are marked by glaring inconsistencies. Progress achieved 
by reason and good will, on the basis of Rar age and equality, and the respect 
for human life and personality; the immense possibilities of increasing wealth 
and welfare by the application of science, organisation, and capital in the 
form of accumulated plant, public works, communications, and machinery; 
these stand beside the barriers of power and the experience that force alone 
breaks them down, that since violence, whether in insurrection or war, is the 
sole road to emancipation and the welfare enjoyed by the free, the only 
restraint on its use should be the practical question: will it succeed?—that, as 
Mao Tse-tung has said, “ Power grows out of the barrel of the gun.” 

That the battle for Asia and Africa is one primarily of ideas is the clear 
verdict of each of these very different books here under review. It is essential 
from the start to realise that the people of these continents are far less aware 
than those of the West of what communism has meant in terms of the suppres- 
sion of liberty and life. For what they see in it above all is the obliteration 
of ruling classes, the successful planning of industrial development on a vast 
scale which they regard this as having made possible, and the conversion of a 
weak and poverty-stricken agricultural society into a wealthy and powerful 
industrial one. Far less conscious than the West of the cost in loss of liberties, 
many of which they have never significantly enjoyed, they see achievements 
of the very kind they most require in order to be able to hold up their heads 
among the advanced nations with high standards of living and an economic 
potential giving political “mercer in world councils. Moreover, they 
naturally welcome this challenge and this glimpse of the possibility of libera- 
tion. Small wonder if they are much more conscious of the West’s 
suppression on grounds of colour than of communist suppression for opinions, 
or if | value racial emancipation more than the rule of law. The Russian 
leaders have ably managed to identify themselves with anti-colonialism. 
They have followed a fairly consistent line of opposition to imperialism. 

The moral of these books is clear and unanswerable. It is to remain true 
to the principles which have made our modern civilised societies, of freedom 
and equality and co-operative effort for the sake of human welfare. The 
export of these very gow x to Asia and Africa is what has created the 
revolutionary situation con ronting us. Mr. Zinkin speaks of the “ recent 
discoveries which now make a rapid advance for Asia possible for the first 
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time.” At such a moment it would be fatal to our belief in those principles 
to betray them on grounds of race or colour or in a selfish desire to cling to 
ae inequalities. Mr. Bowles draws the contrast between India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, where the reward for policies based on faith in them 
has been comparative peace, progress, and the 2 ame of a serious communist 
threat, and the different story of Indo-China and Indonesia. His book is a 
plea for much more assistance to those countries that are willing to help 
themselves and a greater humility in giving it. His view resembles that of 
Mr. Zinkin, that to aid the development of Asia is a moral duty and an 
interest; for there is no safety for freedom where two-thirds of the world live 
in poverty, and, where development is the urgent and now conscious and 
articulate need, the only alternative to voluntary investment is the communist 
method of enforced investment. To support community projects and the 
dedicated spirit in which often these are being undertaken, to realise the 
peculiar need in backward societies for the state to innovate, to promote the 
western values of individual merit as opposed to social status—in such_policy 
lies the great, perhaps the only, opportunity of winning the war for Asia 
which Lenin saw as the key to the world’s future. Important, too, that it 
constitutes the pe policy with which Mr. Bowles wants to replace the 
negative one of “containing’’ communism and would enable America at 
last “‘to break loose from the hypnotic grip that communism has 2 us.” 
In short it is a constructive policy, built on the conscious pursuit of creative 
social ideas, as opposed to a defensive attitude simply resisting a communist 
offensive. Conviction retains for it the initiative. While the strategy in the 
United States in the purely military field has on the whole been good, Mr. 
Bowles condemns her strategy in the field of ideas; while military communism 
has been contained by the drawing of clear lines at which to resist, politically 
militant communism has been less effectively dealt with. Being directed 
mainly at an American audience Mr. Bowles’s book does less than justice to 
the immense constructive effort that has gone into British colonial policy since 
the war. 

Mr. Zinkin provides an enlightened guide to those who would emancipate 
and develop underdeveloped societies. It is wise, balanced, original, and 
marked by great sincerity. Every politician and administrator of such com- 
munities should read it. So should those responsible for all forms of 
assistance from more advanced countries. He, too, lays great stress on the 
example of India’s notable experience and noble efforts. 

In Mr. Warner’s book we have the vivid appreciation by an able journalist 
of the strategy and the tactics of communist China, a country which may 
contain as many human beings by the end of this century as the whole world 
did at the beginning of it. We emerge from a reading of it with varied 
impressions—of the genius of Mao Tse-tung as a political and as a military 
leader “ with his insistence that battles should be fought only when victory is 
certain” and that to achieve peace “we must wage a life and death war, 
must be prepared to sacrifice everything, and must fight to the last until our 
aim is achieved.” The prerequisites are industrialisation and indoctrination 
or “brain-washing.” But here is no slavish imitation of Lenin: Mao’s 
revolution is based on the peasant not the factory worker, and race and 
anti-imperialism, more than anti-capitalism, are its inspiration. “For ten 
years, and probably longer,” writes Mr. Warner, “ while the communists are 
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preparing, Janus-like, to look both east and west with equal power and 
strength, the West has its chance to define the ultimate frontiers of contain- 
ment. After that, the gun will be pointed not at a Chiang Kai-shek across 
the Formosa Strait, or at a Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam, but at the 
world. During this preliminary period, through their programme of qualified 
risks, the Chinese communists clearly plan to ape 2 the — They 
intend to take the rubber and rice and tin bowls of South-East Asia and, in 
‘semi-colonial’ areas, to couple subversion with ‘peaceful co-existence,’ 
confident that the defences of the mind will not for ever resist when the gun 
manifestly has the power to obliterate all physical barriers.” And of Singa- 

re: “a distillation of the whole complex struggle between East and West is 
beanie and preparing to explode. . . . Never was a situation more 
favourable for import of revolution.” 

How much depends on our capacity in the next “ten years or probably 
longer” to build “the defences of the mind” by wenghibinn our own 
values and ensuring that they are applied with as fertile an invention and as 
warm a concern for human welfare as we would apply at home. “ There 
shall not be in the eye of the law any distinction or Fsqualification whatever 
founded on mere distinction of colour, origin, language or creed,” said the 
Proclamation annexing Natal in 1843. Those are the ideas alone on which 
co-operative commonwealth can be built between East and West capable of 
containing communism. We cannot contend victoriously with one betrayal 
of the dignity of man, that based on his creed, by accepting another, based 
on his colour. 


H. R. G. Greaves. 


Essays 1n SocioLocy aNnp Sociat PuitosorpHy. Vol. I On tHe Diversity 
oF Morats; Vol. II Reason anp Unreason In Society. By Morris 
Ginsserc. [Heinemann. 329 and 328 pp. 25s. and 21s.] 


German Sociotocy. By Raymonp Aron. [Heinemann. 141 pp. 16s.] 


Proressor GinsBERG is one of the most distinguished and respected of British 
sociologists. In these two volumes—two monuments of conscientious thought 
and academic learning—his contribution to the youngest of what professors 
call “ disciplines ” can be studied with admiration and perhaps awe. M. Aron 
is a distinguished French Professor of Sociology, well known in this country, 
and in his book on German sociology, admirably translated by Mary and 
Thomas Bottomore, he has produced one of the most lucid and illuminating 
works on a subject which in less competent hands would merely explain the 
obscure by the unintelligible or the unintelligible by the obscure. Anyone 
who desires really to know what this “ social science” is about and what its 
contribution is to human knowledge must read these two books. 

Let us look first at Professor Ginsberg’s two volumes. They contain essays 
published in various journals or lectures delivered by him over a number of 
years. The title of the first volume is derived from the title of the seventh 
essay in it. The volume is divided into two parts. The eight essays con- 
tained in Part I are concerned with ethics and morals and presumably come 
under the heading of social philosophy rather than sociology. They deal with 
such subjects as the moral malaise in contemporary society, the relation of 
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psycho-analysis to ethics, and the ethical theory of Durkheim. Professor 
Ginsberg combines learning with common sense; his method is mainly 
analytic and didactic. At the end of each essay the reader is left with a good 
deal of knowledge and usually an eminently sensible conclusion of Professor 
Ginsberg’s. Thus of psycho-analysis he concludes that it is not necessarily 
committed to any ethical theory and “is compatible with very different 
theories of the logical character of moral judgments.” Or after reviewing 
various examples of contemporary moral malaise, he comes to the conclusion 
that “the problems of the morally bewildered will not be resolved by their 
acceptance of an unquestioning faith, religious or other, for which there is 
now so much clamour. What is needed is greater moral courage and above 
all greater oe of social facts and a development of ethical theory equal 
to the task of evaluating and interpreting them.” The second part is not 
really concerned with the diversity ot morals, but with society ar sociology. 
It contains ten essays which deal with such subjects as The Individual and 
Society, The History of Sociology, The Concept of Evolution in Sociology, 
and The Place of Sociology. Turning to the second volume, one finds the 
title a little misleading. The relation of reason and unreason to morals and 
politics crops up in the essays from time to time, ¢.g., on page 54 he explains 
the place which “the power of the mind” is given in Hobhouse’s theories 
and on page 75 “ the D oex played by reason in morals” according to Wester- 
marck. Later on in the volume there is, too, an essay on The Function of 
Reason in Morals. But the first six essays are really concerned with the 
methods of sociology and of particular socichogiets, e.g., Hobhouse and Pareto. 
The next four essays deal with such heterogeneous subjects as national 
character, German views of German mentality, the causes of war, and anti- 
semitism, while the last essays deal mainly with law and morals. 

Professor Aron’s book, first published twenty years ago, is a model of 
conciseness, a masterly exposition and criticism of the theories of the German 
sociologists, in some ways the founders of this modern science of sociology. 
In three chapters and about 100 pages he deals with systematic sociology, 
historical sociology, and Max Weber. In the first chapter on systematic socio- 
logy he expounds the theories of Simmel, von Wiese, Tonnies, Vierkandt, and 
Spann. In the second chapter he deals with the “historical” sociologists: 
Oppenheimer, Alfred Weber, Mannheim, Lukacs, and Scheler. The third 
chapter is devoted wholly to Max Weber, the fourth chapter deals with the 
specific features of German and French sociology respectively. 

Any one interested in the study of history and of human society, who 
wishes well to sociologists and admires the work of these two eminent pro- 
fessors, can hardly avoid, when he has at last read the 800 pages of their 
books, a feeling | uneasiness or even bewilderment. One asks oneself: Where 
is sociology going, what is it all about? And one sees no clear or certain 
answer to these questions; indeed it often seems as if the only thing which 
one can say is that sociology is about sociology. The first 130 pages of 
Professor Ginsberg’s first volume are devoted almost entirely to discussions 
of what sociology is or ought to be or of the “methods” of sociologists. 
About a half of his second volume deals with the same kind of questions, 
e.g., the “ place” of sociology or the relation between sociology and history. 
And the general impression one is left with by Professor Aron’s book is that 
German sociologists have been very largely concerned with such questions as 
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what should be the subject and object of sociology, how it is to be distin- 
guished from other “ disciplines,” the most complicated and abstract theorising 
about “ method,” and finally with what appears to be the sociology of socio- 
logy. The layman who reads with care Professor Ginsberg’s meticulous essay 
on recent tendencies in sociology or, say, Professor Aron’s account of pheno- 
menology or of “the internal dialectic of Mannheim’s thought,” may be 
excused if he feels that the sociologist is rather like a snake which has got 
hold of its own tail and, with conscientious but mistaken sedulity, is trying 
(vainly) to swallow itself. 

There are three things which contribute to this unsatisfactory position. 
First, sociologists have not decided and are not agreed on the subject-matter 
of their discipline. Professor Ginsberg says that “ it is concerned with all that 
happens to human beings in virtue of their relations to each other.” Surel 
this is far too wide a definition; it is certainly contradicted on page 112 of his 
second volume in which he is dealing with Max Weber’s theories and notes 
that “only such contacts between individuals are social which rest upon an 
‘antiaadh reference to others.” According to Vierkandt, on the other hand, 
the subject of sociology is much narrower and entirely different; it is concerned 
with “the analysis of such relationships as those of leadership, obedience, 
punishment, community, struggle, power, and the like.” 

The second difficulty is closely connected with the first. Professor Gins- 
berg notes that a good deal of the criticism of sociology as a branch of learnin 
is based on the fact that for philosophers it is not sioonghienl enough cal 
for scientists not scientific enough. The trouble is that sociologists are not 
agreed as to whether sociology is a science or a philosophy or a hybrid of both, 
and how it differs from history, the philosophy of history, social philosophy, 
or political science. It reminds one, in more ways than one, of the academy 
of projectors in Laputa which, Swift tells us, “is not an entire single building, 
but a continuation of several houses on both sides of a street, which, growing 
waste, was purchased, and applied to that use... . Every room hath in it 
one or more projectors; and, I believe, I could not be in fewer than five 
hundred rooms.” 

Finally, sociology is already suffering from the disease of modern 
scholasticism. The danger of all academic disciplines is that they tend to 
become scholastic, the professors being concerned with logical niceties of 
method and with theoretical subtleties and unintelligibilities which have lost 
all connection with reality. The controversies between homoiousians and 
homoousians are not confined to dead theologians. If you read the Economic 
Journal, you will see that economics has become a branch of theology and 
if you read Professor Ginsberg’s account of von Wiese’s “ formal sociology” 
and his analysis of social process in the “formula” P=Ix Ex Ux (Ix E), 
you will see that sociology is on the same road. There may be good reason 
for scholastic subtleties if you have to expound the Athanasian Creed or the 
biology of angels, but the economist is supposed to be dealing with the wages, 
not M4 sin, but of sailors or signalme¢n, and the sociologist is supposed to be 
dealing with the day-to-day ellen of ordinary men in their families, their 


parishes, their trade unions, or their states. It is difficult to see the relevance 
of the abracadabra of modern econdmics to anything in the modern world 
pa the minds of economists or the relevance of nine-tenths of sociology to 
any 
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A Century oF Famity Law: 1857-1957. Editors R. H. Graveson and 
F. R. Crane. [Sweet & Maxwell. xviii and 459 pp. 35s.] 


Tue members of the Law Department of King’s College, London, have had 
the excellent idea of commemorating, one might also say celebrating, the 
centenary of the passing of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, by a volume of 
essays in which the developments in family law since that date are described, 
and, to some extent, discussed. This century has, of course, witnessed a 
revolution, not quite but very nearly complete, in the position of married 
women, changes of great pe! Preah in the law relating to children, and, 

rhaps, the beginnings of a genuine system of family law. This process has 
oe most complennl, involving several different important branches of the 
law. Some of the changes were already under weigh before 1857; most of 
them did not really get going till sometime later, but divorce, made a practical, 
if still a difficult, proposition by the Matrimonial Causes Act, was undoubtedly, 
from the point of view of the family, the most radical and far reaching of 
them all, so that it is very reasonable to date the “revolution” from its 
passing. 

The term “ family law” itself marks a milestone in the history of English 
law. Before the war it was hardly if ever heard, and it has only now come 
into use because a few of the law schools in our universities have recently 
decided that it is a subject worthy of recognition in their degree courses. 
Indeed, it may be said with truth that there is no such subject as family law, 
and that what is being taught under that title is merely a selection of those 
principles and rules from recognised branches of the law which are relevant 
to the affairs of a family and to the solution of the disputes which may arise 
between its members among themselves, and between its members and the 
outside world. Thus the topics dealt with in the present volume are: the 
legal conception of marriage, the illegitimate and deprived child, legitimation 
and adoption, parental control and guardianship, tort, contract, evidence, 
criminal law, gifts and transfers of property and the matrimonial home, 
family settlements and succession, women in public law, matrimonial tribunals 
and their procedure, matrimonial relief, the enforcement of financial pro- 
visions, the family and conflict of laws. This proliferation of subject-matter, 
which one suspects is partly due to the existence of a number of willing 
authors, has led to a good deal of overlapping and repetition, particularly on 
the historical side where some of the same aad reproduced several 
times. Rather more careful editing would have vastly improved the book. 

Although several of the learned authors have valiantly attempted to make 
their chapters intelligible to the layman the length and technical quality of 
the book will make it quite unacceptable to the majority of such readers. 
To the practitioner, on the other hand, it is for the most part too slight in 
pe | to be useful as a textbook, though to the more cultivated lawyer it 
should be welcome as an attempt to put the whole subject into perspective. 
The volume would appear to be primarily intended for students, and to them 
it Ss some reservations, be warmly recommended. I say with reserva- 
tions use, as was to be — in what appears to be the first substantial 
attempt to deal with the whole subject of family law in one book, there are a 
number of weaknesses and mistakes which will no doubt be put right in 
subsequent editions. There is too a very noticeable difference of quality 
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between the various essays, and it is unfortunate that one of the least 
satisfactory is that which deals with the conception of marriage in English 
law, a key subject and one of real difficulty. Again in concentrating upon 
the effort to attain brevity and lucidity some of the contributors give scant 
attention to the social problem with which the law is concerned. And in the 
case of juvenile courts where legal and social aspects are particularly interrelated 
the subject is ignored altogether. 

Two of the chapters, _ noel can be commended to the lay reader, that 
by Professor Graveson on the Background of the Century, and that by Mr. 
Stevas entitled Women in Public Law. Professor Graveson’s essay is in effect 
a sympathetic historical appreciation of the century’s progress, a progress in 
which the married woman has advanced from what can only be described as 
a servile status to one approximating to equality with her husband in respect 
of almost all the matters on which the law touches her closely. From — 
a mere appendage of her husband she has become an independent individual, 
that is, in the eyes of the law. But of course in an actual family, especially 
in a modern family, individualism constantly gives way to family unity. This 
is a conception which English law as reflected in the chapters of this book 
has great difficulty in recognising. Indeed, it is very seldom that our law 
pays any attention to the family as such. Here and there we have signs of a 
new outlook, as when one of our authors refers to the wife as “an equal 
‘sear gs in the firm of marriage,” but of course partnership is a very definite 
egal conception which does not really fit the family, a unique institution 
which requires its own set of legal doctrines. 

Much of this chapter is naturally concerned with the developments of the 
divorce laws towards an ideal of justice. But justice in respect of divorce has 
been secured at the cost of a growing toll of broken marriages; from a mere 
handful in the years following 1857 to the present “ steady stream of 30,000 
divorces a year” and, as The Times reviewer of this book said, at the price 
of destroying the homes of 20,000 children. It should, of course, be obvious 
even to a Times reviewer that the homes of these children must already have 
been broken in respect of all except the outward values of conventional 
morality before the anes decrees were pronounced. 

But The Times reviewer at any rate saw that elementary justice required 
what he chooses to regard as a sacrifice. This can hardly be said of the 
views of the majority of the recent Royal Commission on Marriage and 
Divorce, the report of which is summarised by Professor Graveson in the 
final chapter of the book. This report deals with many matters which are 
ancillary to divorce and is pertinent to several of the subjects dealt with in this 
volume. But this survey was evidently ready before it appeared, for its 
recommendations are not referred to elsewhere. This is a pity because 
Professor Graveson’s uncritical handling of it hardly relates it adequately to 
what has gone before. 

Women in Public Law is really a misdescription for the admirable essay in 
which Mr. Stevas describes the struggle for women’s political rights. In style 
and sincerity of feeling it transcends all other chapters in the book, and being 
concerned with law only in an indirect and non-technical way it can be 
thoroughly commended to all those who want a short, clear, and exciting 
account of what must, after all, be regarded as one of the great achievements 


ot history. Lorp Cuortey. 
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Sr. Antony’s Papers. Number One. Sovier Arrairs. [Chatto and 


Windus. 147 pp. 12s. 6d. ] 


Tuis volume is the first of what is intended as a series of three issues annually, 
each issue to be devoted to one aspect of the work to which St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, has given main emphasis since its foundation in 1950. One 
such subject of study in St. Antony’s has been Soviet affairs, on which Mr. 
David Footman conducts a weekly seminar, at which papers are read both by 
members of the College and by visitors. These seven essays on various aspects 
of the U.S.S.R. have no unifying theme, and are intended to be a selection 
of papers, and no more. 

While study of the Soviet Union as an academic discipline is subject to some 
limitations, there are broadly two fields to which scholars can and should legi- 
timately devote their attention. One is history, in which a great deal remains 
to be done if the bulk of existing historical writing which has won premature 
acceptance as “ standard ” is to be brought into some degree of correspondence 
with the great mass of available source material. And secondly, there is the 
scholarly assessment of such evidence as exists about current political and 
social problems. The present collection of essays illustrates each of these 
fields. Two of the papers are historical, and each of them breaks new ground 
and throws new light on the evolution of the Soviet régime. One is by Mr. 
E. J. Scott, on the Cheka (the first security organ), the other by Mr. Footman 
on Siberian Partisans in the Civil war. Mr. Scott now shows clearly the 
extent to which the Cheka was bolstered by Lenin, often against the views of 
his supporters in the we a Mr. Footman explodes the current legend that 
the partisan war in Siberia was under the control of the.Communist Party. 
He combines scholarship and style with such grace that one can only regret 
that he has let such a long time pass since his last publication on history. 
Mr. A. Nove and Colonel Wheeler, dealing with the current situation, provide 
excellent illustrations of the way in which the scholar can utilise knowledge of 
the historical and political background in order to make a balanced assessment 
of contemporary problems. Mr. Nove examines the functions which Soviet 
economists can perform within the narrow limits of the premises to which 
they are still forced to work: “ what the state does is right, and what is right 
the state does.” Colonel Wheeler examines the new trends in Soviet policy 
towards Islam. By far the longest of the papers is Mr. G. Sherman’s careful 
analysis, based on a good deal of research into available documents, on the 
relations between the Russians and the Communist Party of Eastern Germany 
between 1945 and 1953, when the June rising occurred. Finally, there are 
two papers of personal reminiscences. Mr. Leonhard, himself once a high 
“ideological functionary” in Eastern Germany, contributes a paper on this 
new priesthood, which is a convenient summary for those who cannot tackle 
his full-scale memoirs in German. And Mr. Claudius, a German journalist 
who spent five years in Soviet prisons, contributes an article on his own 
experience and on the people he met. Neither of the last two papers could 
claim to be works of scholarship as are the others. But the reminiscences of 
those who have escaped from the communist world have so much enriched our 
knowledge of communism and the Soviet Union that it is only right that the 


sober pages of a collection such as this should be opened to material of this 
nature. 
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—and what they are saying of the second... 
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—and why they are saying it... 
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_ Academic study of the Soviet Union is still in its infancy in our univer- 
sities. This first harvest from St. Antony’s will be welcomed by all concerned 
with this field of study, both for its own sake and as earnest of things to 
come. 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO. 


Atomic Weapons aND East-West Rexations. By P. M. S. Brackerr. 
[C.U.P. 107 and vi pp. 8s. 6d.] 


Atomic Qusst. By ArtHur H. Compton. [0.U.P. 370 and xix pp. 
Rocker. By Arr Cuier MarsHat Sir Puivip Jousert pe La Ferré. 
[ Hutchinson. 190 pp. 18s.] 


Questions of conscience apart, the Great Debate of the era of atomic weapons 
is how to adapt defence policy to techniques and implements of war against 
which there is at present no direct defence at all. All three of these authors 
have tried to give some sort of answer, and to their credit none of them has 
left the question of conscience entirely apart. Professor Blackett’s three 
lectures at Cambridge, now reprinted in close to their original form, are 
certainly the most important addition to the discussion. Dr. Compton, who 
was closely connected with the early atomic developments in the United 
States, makes a sincere effort to pa the contradiction in the mind of a 
practising Christian who has helped to create instruments of human destruc- 
tion. Sir Philip Joubert has without a doubt made the oddest contribution 
yet, with his startling conclusion that in the long run it doesn’t really matter 
much, because the world will grow cold in time and space travel will make it 
possible for our descendants to seek another and happier world, free (one 
might gather) from socialists, trade unionists, and those who want to give 
away the British Empire. 

The essence of Professor Blackett’s position in the argument is summed up 
in one sentence near the end of the book. “I think we should act,” he 
writes, “as if atomic and hydrogen bombs have abolished total war and 
concentrate our efforts on working out how few atomic bombs and their 
carriers are required to keep it abolished.” The deterrent is not an over- 
whelming preponderance of bombs, but the possession of enough to ensure 
that all-out war will be too dangerous for the other side to want to start it. 
For the rest, certain minimum conventional forces are needed to deal with 
local wars and disputes, and though this part of the argument is familiar it 
may come as a shock to some people to discover that Professor Blackett puts 
his minimum requirements and their cost comparatively high. The “ massive 
retaliation” of earlier American thinking, like the “instant and condign 
punishment” which once found its way into official British thought, is 
ruled out as self-destructive. Ruled out, too, are the efforts of the conservative 
military men who want to maintain a valueless Fighter Command and a sub- 
marine fleet, for Professor Blackett clearly has little faith in the possibility of 

broken-backed ” warfare once the atomic assault has been delivered. Every 
of the defence machine must exist only because it has a definite role to 
ulfil, and broadly speaking those parts that contribute to global defence (or 
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deterrence, to be more accurate) against major attack will not be the same as 
those whose job it is to deal with minor disturbances; the quantitative 
distinction between big and little wars has become a qualitative one too. If 
this argument is now well known, and even re into official Labour 
Party policy in the current discussions on defence, it is partly because 
Professor Blackett helped to make it so. 

The value of the other two books is mainly historical. Dr. Compton 
traces the course of atomic development from the earliest discussions to 
Hiroshima, and Sir Philip Joubert gives an account of the action taken to 
forestall the Germans from launching weapons of total destruction against 
Britain in the later stages of the last war. When they get away from the 
field in which they are experts, much of the value is lost; Dr. Compton 
dissolves into a well-meaning liberal humanitarianism which has little to do 
with practicalities, and Sir Philip Joubert allows himself to indulge in a 
frightening array of — rejudices which obscure the fact that his 
conclusions are not really very different from those of Professor Blackett. 

We must, it seems, still await the answer to several longer-term questions, 
which even Professor Blackett does not touch on. Supposing the hope which 
he allows himself in his concluding sentence materialises, and agreement is 
reached first on controlling and then on abolishing the bombs; what then 
happens to our defence policy? It may be that the current distinction 
between atomic (or big) wars and non-atomic (or small) ones is based on a 
fallacy. While there is no control, and while neither side knows at all 
exactly the strength of the other in the new weapons, the fear that they will 
be used is a powerful deterrent, since each side assumes that the other will be 
prepared to use them first, and bases its defence policy on this assumption. 
But if the number and striking power of the weapons were limited by agree- 
ment, even at a high level, would the same necessarily be true? (It certainly 
would not be if the weapons were abolished.) Or to put it in another way: 
if the strength of each side were known, would the existence of the bombs 
be a deterrent against going to war, or only against using the bombs in a war 
which had already started? The importance of this distinction is obvious, 
for it implies that a big war with conventional weapons is possible even in an 
atomic age, and would not be of the “ broken backed ” variety. 

Secondly, it might be better not to presume too much on the capacity of 
ourselves or our allies to fight local wars; there is danger in that, the danger 
that the big Powers will feel themselves able and entitled to use their limited 
military strength in conventional weapons to preserve existing situations even 
when those situations ought to be changed. That indeed is the risk inherent 
in all forms of collective security; the status quo acquires a sanctity of its own, 
and desirable changes are held up or prevented when there is no likelihood of 
major war, and undesirable changes may be allowed when there is. (Indo- 
China and Cyprus might be taken as cases in point.) The doctrine of limited 
force to be used for police duties implies a careful thinking out of all the 
= political implications. What are the interests that must be defended 

y these means? Does the acceptance of the qualitative difference between 
big wars and small ones mean that the great Powers will be more anxious or 
less anxious to seek allies among the uncommitted? These and many others 
are questions relevant to both military and political planning, and if none of 
the three authors answer them it is to be hoped that someone else will. 

T. E. M. McKrrrericx. 
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FaBiaN INTERNATIONAL Essays. Edited by T. E. M. McKirrerick and 
KennetH Youncer. [Hogarth. 219 pp. 18s.} 


Tue 129 prefatory words that justify Mr. Gaitskell’s prominence on the dust- 
jacket are not as perfunctory as they might appear: for they state candidly 
and clearly both the weakness and the strength of these essays. “ They are a 
collection of individual contributions and do not present . . . a consistent 
theme or policy throughout” and yet “their ap roach is objective and 
realistic,” which is “ especially to be desired in a fie i where . . . illusions . . . 
are apt to persist and ideas are too swiftly outdated by events.” But there is 
something in each of us that must feel it hard not to be disappointed that the 
parts are so much stronger than the whole. Here are seven excellent essays by 
seven intelligent socialists, but there is not a glimmer of a specifically socialist 
foreign policy, although “illusions” are exposed in plenty. And, a fault part 
of nature and part of editors, the essays are uneasily scattered at different 
points between the hotly topical and the coldly eternal. Moreover, much that 
was a when the book went to press in May 1956 has come to be, indeed, 
“ swiftly outdated by events.” 

Mr. Lowenthal’s “ Co-existence with the Soviet Union” is a good account 
of the relation between Soviet totalitarianism and Russian foreign policy, 
although it could have appeared almost anywhere. He argues x Soviet 
“co-existence” is simply their deep belief in inevitable peaceful victory by 
economic superiority. Therefore, the West is engaged in a “ competitive 
co-existence” in which it must keep its powder dry, but also fill the granaries 
and the workshops of the underdeveloped areas. And the true political reason 
for this often thankless task is for once clearly stated: “ simply to ensure their 
independent development along non-totalitarian lines.” Mr. McKitterick 
argues the same point in an essay on the Middle East: “the West should 
therefore try to ensure that aid from all sources [i.¢., even Soviet] is enough, 
rather than to embark on a process of competitive bidding for exclusive 
support.” Our true interest should be in Middle Eastern stability, not in 
unpopular military alliances. The ultimate problem of the Middle East is, 
indeed, one of using the £360 million oil revenue left in the area to the 
betterment of all the inhabitants, rather than to provide more king-size 
Cadillacs for pint-sized rulers. 

Mr. Balogh’s “ Political Economy of the Cold War” F wae a convincing 
case that our startling “drift downwards” in political influence stems from 
our shortage of capital. If we could pursue a “forward policy of capital 
accumulation” by at least forgoing increases in our standard of living, we 
could afford independent policies and arrest the decline that comes from 
“doing too much on the basis of too little.” The problem of British foreign 
policy is thus the problem of capital accumulation. And Mr. Balogh is also 
not embarrassed to dwell upon he overwhelming ere of our relations 
with the United States. He salks about our “ simultaneous feeling of envy 
and superiority,” and shows far more understanding of American diplomacy 
than is usual on the left. It is a nice question why there was not a separate 
essay on the United States as there was on Russia. After all, following the 
shame, folly, and stupidity of Suez, it is a little comic to write essays that 
speak of our influence here, there, and everywhere, unless it is realised at 
every turn that our greatest influence on world affairs must be made through 
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the still substantial remains of our peculiar relationship with the United 
States. Britain is still listened to in he United States more than her power 
alone explains, but she must now learn to listen too. Although the Fabians 
are now able to exorcise sentimentality towards the U.S.S.R., they are not 
quite ready to swallow a national pharisaism towards the U.S.A. 

Mr. Strachey’s contribution on “ British Defence Policy” is a weighty (but 
dubious) case chet our political influence demands the possession of a success- 
fully tested hydrogen bomb, and therefore drastic reductions in conventional 
weapons. Mr. Younger’s rage on the Far East deserves, though may not get, 
an equally close attention in the State Department and Pentagon. Mr. P. C. 
Gordon Walker submits a sound and sober brief for the Commonwealth and, 
as a law-abiding subject of the Queen, is careful to say nothing that could 
possibly cause disaffection among any of her darker subjects. 

Those who had hoped for a socialist policy from these essays will be 
profoundly (or irritably) disappointed. But such a disappointment should be 
overcome. Mr. Healey’s closing essay, “ Beyond Power Politics,” pulls the 
book together; it is full of the ambiguities and ambivalences inherent in the 
debate about a socialist or a liberal foreign policy, but its self-awareness of 
these things is its strength. He begins by suggesting that the American 
writers of the “ national interest,” “ realist” school, Morgenthau, Kennan, 
and Lippman, run the risk of playing “ Nietzsche to some Hoosier Hitler.” 
But that is a cheap and ignorant smoke-screen. For he does not, in fact, 
refute the national interest school but rather, like the other disparate essays, 
shows a broader awareness of what national self-interest is—of how inextric- 
ably the ideals and the fears of one nation are bound up with those of another. 
The stress is all on practical problems. Mr. Healey cautions against trying to 
rationalise drastically the welter of inter-governmental organisations effecting 
Europe; he deplores a false juridical neatness and points to the surprising | 
success of many of these institutions as being due to “ the patient empiricism | 
of the oy approach.” Of the three ways of looking at international 
politics, that of the engineer, the lawyer, and the gardener, Mr. Heale 
chooses that of the gardener: “‘ who deals with forms of organic life which 
are not fully subject to either rational or mechanical control. He must under- 
stand and accept in advance the limitations of his materials.” So here is a 
Burkean methodology of politics with a socialist perspective, a synthesis that 
could gain great authority. The Fabian Snewraatletedl Heaps are not socialist 
in the sense that they are applying a theory, but are socialist in the sense that 
when examining any problem they take into account a far wider range of 
social interests than any conservative advocate of “realism” and “self- 
interest” seems able to comprehend. 





BerNarD CRICK. 
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Tue British ComMonweatH. By Frank H. Unpernity. [Cambridge 
for Duke University Press. xxiii and 127 pp. 15s.] 


Britain COMMONWEALTH AND Empire 1901-1955. By Paut Knapiunp. 
[Hamilton. xii and 541 pp. 35s.] 


Buk-Buyinc FRoM THE CoLonizs. By Cuartotre Leususcuer. [ Oxford 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. x and 206 pp. 30s.] 


Tue Commonwealth Studies Centre at Duke University is an object of 
expectant curiosity to students of the Commonwealth of Nations. Its 
existence in Durham, North Carolina, is in itself somewhat bizarre; and its 
apparent policy of excluding scholars from India, Pakistan, and Ceylon while 
admitting those from the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, suggests that its studies may become increasingly out of 
touch with the development of a Commonwealth in which the majority of 
= have coloured skins. However, it has made a good start with the 
publication of Mr. Underhill’s book, the result of lectures given at Duke in 
1955. In these he has shown the development of “ The Liberal Victorian 
Empire” into “The First Commonwealth” and “The Second Common- 
wealth.” Although he has understandably given the work a Canadian bias, it 
remains a useful potted study of the growth of the Commonwealth. He says 
he will not gush, and he sticks to his word. He is sober and factual, with an 
occasional dig in the British ribs which his audience must have enjoyed and 
his readers can enjoy too. 

Yet one can still find things to complain about in Mr. Underhill’s treat- 
ment; and they are serious things because they tend to perpetuate typical 
American misconceptions. For example, is it any help, after | that “ the 
Commonwealth has none of the precise commitmenis of a formal alliance,” 
to add, “ yet it functions as an unwritten treaty of mutual guaranty”? It 
may be true that some Commonwealth countries feel themselves bound in 
honour to come to the aid of some others; but he would be a wise man who 
could nominate in advance which these would be. Americans who took this 
statement at face value would have had some thinking to do about the line-up 
in the Suez crisis of 1956. 

Again, Mr. Underhill gives the usual twisted North American explanation 
of the sterling system: British leaders, he says, “ are under a strong temptation 
to retire from hard competition with Americans and Germans and Japanese in 
world markets and to seek their economic future inside a closely organised 
sterling bloc.” There is some truth in this, but on its own it simply feeds 
vulgar American prejudice and neglects the main aspects of the real state of 
affairs, as those affect the Commonwealth countries and the United States. 

A further matter on which it is unlikely that Americans will be enlightened 
by Mr. Underhill is the Monarchy. It is true that he refers to republics in 
the Commonwealth, and to variations in the Queen’s style and title; but to 
the term “Head of the Commonwealth” he imparts an unnecessary air of 
mystery: “none of us in the Commonwealth has since inquired too curiously 
what are the powers and functions of this Head of the Commonwealth.” If 
we have not inquired, it is because there is nothing to inquire about. The 
Queen as Head of the Commonwealth has no “ powers and functions,” if 
these mean, as the ordinary use of language suggests they mean, things which 
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she can or ought to do. She is called upon solely to be. To imply that there 
are hidden powers and functions is to encourage American suspicions that the 
Commonwealth is a Punch and Judy show with George III manipulating the 
uppets. 
: Posten Knaplund’s new book is intended to provide information which 
no other single book gathers together. It gives not only the development of 
the Commonwealth in this century, but also the domestic history of each 
Commonwealth member (including Britain) and of the Colonial Empire. 
Professor Knaplund combines with considerable skill the economic and 
political factors of change in each of the countries with which he is concerned. 
A breathless tone and some slight errors are probably inseparable from such 
a treatment. But the errors are often irritating. Who were W. H. Hughes, 
G. B. M. Hertzog, and John Richard Seddon? How did J. T. Lang come to 
be Prime Minister of New South Wales? What had become of Jervis Bay in 
1914 that the Australian Naval College should be established at Geelong? 
Who is the personage called Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs? 
Did Britain introduce conscription after the second world war had begun, and 
did she actually divert an Australian division from Egypt to Malaya in 1941? 
Again, some judgments are hasty or misleading. It was optimistic to 
suggest that “Ceylonese communal problems practically disappeared” in 
1943-1944, and over-dramatic to say that “Britain sacrificed her foreign 
markets” at Ottawa in 1932, and emphasise this by the assertion that “ in a 
1930’s the Dominions . . . compelled Britain to reorganise her tariff system.” 
There is a harsh judgment about British colonial officers on p. 254 which 
much of the book suggests is untrue. The author can hardly contain himself 
when he writes about South Africa. But in the main his judgments would be 
endorsed by most students of the Commonwealth. Two minor matters which 
his British publishers might have warned him against are his annoying 
linguistic uses of “ Labourite”” for member of the Labour Party and “ Black- 
fellow” for Australian aborigine. They might also have checked the maps 
more closely: Basutoland, Swaziland, the Northern Territory of Australia, 
Palestine, and Southern Rhodesia all suffer peculiar changes of status in one 
wes another. 

r. Leubuscher’s work is a most scholarly account of British bulk buying 
from the colonies during and after the second world war. It makes plain 
how different are the bargaining positions of the colonies with Britain, from 
those of the member-nations of the Commonwealth; and this underlines the 
need to keep separate the two kinds of “Commonwealth country,” the 
dependent and the independent. To their credit, this is something about 
which the two North Americans, Messrs. Underhill and Knaplund, are 
scrupulously correct. It is a pity that their example is not followed by more 
writers and speakers in Britain. 


J. D. B. Mitrer. 
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Law aND Orpers. By Sir Carteton Kemp ALLEN. Second edition. 
[Stevens. xxv and 482 pp. 42s.] 


Tuis is more than a second edition. The author tells us that he has rewritten 
the greater part of the text, that he has omitted a good deal which was of 
immediate relevance in 1945 but which is now only of remote interest, and 
that he has brought the remainder up to date. This last phrase must, how- 
ever, be wane gop widely; there is much that is new, for there is much that 
has — in the last eleven years which is most relevant to his thesis. 
Thus the forty-seven new statutes referred to include the Supplies and Services 
(Transitional Powers) Act and the Statutory Orders (Special Procedure) Act of 
1945, the my ge 4 Laws (Transitional Provisions) Act, the Statutory Instru- 
ments Act and the Acquisition of Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act of 
1946, the Crown Proceedings Act and Supplies and Services (Extended Pur- 
poses) Act of 1947 and the Supplies and Services (Defence Purposes) Act of 
191. Thirty-two new statutory instruments are referred to; and a great 
number of new cases, including the notorious Odlum v. Stratton, set out at 
length in an Appendix. 

Sir Carleton Allen writes in his new Preface that the first edition 
“happened to appear on the eve of a general election” and this “ coincidence 
in time seemed to give the impression in some quarters that this was a piece of 
political polemic. It was never intended to be anything of the sort, nor is it 
now.” ¢ impression was not wholly made by the coincidence and the 
main feeling created by the first edition was not that Sir Carleton was 
lambasting the Left; there had not then been any wicked socialist government 
with a working majority, so they could hardl be blamed. Sir Carleton says 
that his political leanings are to the Right. * bee at a guess, he is more of a 
nineteenth-century Tory than a twentieth-century Conservative and, if so, can 
have no Spencerian objection to the exercise of governmental power as such. 
In both editions of this book he condemns Sir Oswald Mosley and Sir Stafford 
Cripps for advancing totalitarian views. Nevertheless, the first edition read 
like a polemic; so does the second. My dictionary tells me merely that a 
polemic is “ controversial ” writing but there is an illustration, alongside, of a 

le-axe, which has strayed down from higher up the page and which seems, 
or this book, to indicate a more precise derivation. This book is polemical 
—but not about parties. It is polemical about excessive concentrations of 
governmental power and about tyrants at all official levels. If it were not 
controversial, the book would contain long chapters about the practical diff- 
culties of administrators—which are also real. If it were non-political, the 
book would deal in some detail with concentrations of power in private hands; 
but that is another story, which perhaps Sir Carleton will tell us another time. 
What we have today is a masterly, learned, and detailed analysis of one aspect 
of public administration, made and not marred by vigorous ie in 
direct and purposed prose, founded on immense distaste for the cult of 
authority. ¢ attitude of some of the Left to unimaginative officialdom and 
even to administrative immorality (as in Crichel Down) can be shortsightedly 
defensive. The machinery of regulation must be made as perfect as its 
human masters can contrive. Sir Carleton Allen’s book shows some of the 
present imperfections in both the machinery and the masters. 

J. A. G. Gruirriru. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Tue Suez Cana. [Stevens. 76 pp. 10s. 6d.] 


Tue present crisis in the Middle East has led many people to want to refer to 
the various documents relating to the international status of the Suez Canal, 
and the rights of the Suez Canal Company. This publication provides a most 
useful selection of such documents in a readily accessible form. They include 
documents concerning the status of the Company and the concession granted 
in 1866, together with the Nationalisation Law of 1956. Under the heading 
of International Instruments we find the Declaration of December 1873, the 
Convention of 1888, the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904, and the relevant 
articles of the peace treaties made after the first world war. There are a 
number of other documents together with a list of books and articles, British 
parliamentary papers, and judicial decisions relating to the canal or the 
company. The collection is published under the auspices of The Society of 
Comparative Legislation and International Law. 


Tue ScHoot Teacners. By A. Trorr. [Heinemann. 286 pp. 2ls.] 


Tuis is a very interesting book which deserves the attention of all who are 
interested not only in education but in social history generally. For it is an 
admirable study of the social history of teachers, of “ the growth,” to quote its 
subtitle, “‘ of the teaching profession in England and Wales from 1800 to the 
present day.” It begins with the teachers of charity schools who may be 
counted as the first “ professional” teachers, and it traces the story through 
the National Union of Elementary Teachers to the N.U.T., the Act of 1944, 
and the profession’s problems today. Dr. Tropp has done his work extremely 
well and has graced and enlivened his book with some very interesting 
illustrations. 


European Rerucess: 1939-1952. A Srupy 1n Forcep PopvuLaTion 
Movement. By Matcoirm J. Prouproot. [Faber. 542 pp. 
52s. 6d. ] 


Tue author, who died in 1955, was an American professor and had served 
during the war in the Displaced Persons Branch of SHAEF. He had a 
thorough knowledge of his subject and his book is the result of an immense 
amount of labour stretching over six years. Sir John Hope Simpson’s The 
Refugee Problem was a study of European refugee movements down to 
October 1938; Professor Proudfoot’s book carries on the story from that date, 
but is concerned mainly with the refugee movements of the second world 
war. The first chapter deals with refugee movements before the war; there 
then follow chapters dealing with wartime movements. The organisation and 
working of UNRRA and mass repatriation are described in great detail. The 
horrible story of Hitler’s massacre of Jewish populations is given a chapter by 
itself; it should be noted that Professor Proudfoot, after very careful calcula- 
tions based upon investigation of all available data, estimates that 5,163,000 
Jews were exterminated. The book contains an enormous mass of material 
nowhere else available, presented in a masterly manner. 
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